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Subscribers will observe the date on the 
labels with which their papers are addressed. The 
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When a new payment is made, this date will 
be tmmediately altered, so that the label is 
a constant receipt in full for the time which 
the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates 
will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
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by draft, postal order, registered letter or Ameri- 
ean Express Company money order. 

Correspondence. 

Communications on farm and domestic subjects 
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guch communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sample Copies. 

A mark against this paragraph indicates that 
this isa sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
free for your inspection, and that we should be 
giad to have you become a subscriber. 








5 FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Small Windmills. 

In purchasing a windmill for pumping 
water, sawing wood, or for other similar 
kinds of farm work, do not select too 
small a size. A small mill may do what 
is wanted of it in a high wind, but with a 
light breeze it would be useless, while a 
larger size would do the desired work. 
Small windmills, small churns and small 
stoves are often the dearest though costing 
less money than larger sizes. 


Butter Prices. 

Butter made in Conneeticut creameries 
has been selling through the fall months at 
from 25 cents to 30 cents per pound at the 
factories. This is better than the prices 
received for butter made by the average 
creamery patrom of that state when the 
dairy work was all done on the farm. 
The best butter makers have obtained 
prices somewhat above creamery prices, 
but the average dairyman throughout New 
England is doing considerably better with 
his milk and cream sent to the factory 
thar, if it were worked up at home. 
eS: Se bntter 2 SsTe jo s> ens 2 itorm 
in quality, and uniformity is a powerful 
aid towards securing a good market. 


Potato Crop. 


The highest yield of the potato crop of 


the United States ever made to the depart- 
ment of agriculture was in 1883 when the 
yield per acre averaged 91 bushels. The 
1881 yield was but 534 bushels per acre. 
The probabilities now are that the yield 
the present season will be the smallest on 
record. It is quite uncertain how the 
small yield will affect next season’s plant- 
ing. ‘The small crop and excessive losses 
by rot will discourage many from planting 
largely while the high prices realized 
by those who had good yields will stimu- 
late extended operations. The true course 
is for those who have suitable soil and who 
fairly well understand the needs of the 
crop to carry an even hand and plant free- 
ly every year. 


Country and City Life. 

The term ‘‘learned professions” has a 
much broader application now than when 
it included only the minister, the lawyer 
and the doctor, for it requires quite as 
high a degree of natural and acquired 
talent to supervise the building of a rail- 
road or a city sewer, or to stand at the 
head of a large manufacturing or commer- 


cial corporation, as to plead a rum-seller’s . 


case in court, preach a sermon, or pre- 
scribe the latest patent pill for a ‘‘bilious” 
patient. We still have ‘professional 
schools” for educating men for the pulpit, 
the bar and the hospital, and we also have 


institutions for educating mechanics, mer- 


chants and farmers; but I know of no col- 
leges or schools for turning out newspaper 


men. At present, most of our journalists, 


like Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Topsy,” ‘have 
**orowed,” and out of the ground too, if 
we can believe a recent statement in the 
Philadelphia Press that a city-born editor 
is so rare as to be a curiosity. This is 
doubtless true, as is also the fact that the 
present active workers in any large city 
are very largely drawn from the country 
and from the farm. My growing acquain- 
tance with city life has greatly strength- 
ened the already firmly grounded opinion, 
that although the city is a good place to 
use men and to wear them out, it is no 
place to grow them. As never before in 
my life do I pity the young fathers and 
mothers of the city who find themselves 
with children tc bring up and educate for 
useful, honorable men and women. It 
doubtless can be done in a city, but the 
natural as'well as the artificial surroundings 
are ily in the way. The men of Bos- 
ton or New York, whose names are most 
widely ‘known, are not a. city product. 
The wholesalers, asa rule, are ‘men who 
have learned their business keeping a 





country store; the market men have been | 
country batdhens or drovers, and the min- 


isters, lawyers and doctors have followed 
their employers from the country to their 
new city homes. Henry Ward Beecher 
excelled as a city preacher because his 
previous country education and experi- 
ences among country people fitted him for 
acceptably ministering to the wants of a 
congregation whose members were also 
chiefly originally from the country and the 
farm. 


Class Distinctions. Retiring from Bus- 
ness. 


Writing editorials has never been as 
easy work for me as following the plow or 
tending growing crops, and the editorial 
harness has often chated, while the load has 
been the cause of many sleepless nights 
and much foreboding. At times there has 
been a good deal of family discussion at 
Pine Hedge as to what should be done 
about it. Whatever of success at the 
farm was due to industry, economy and 
constant watchfulness, was due as much to 
the farmer’s wife as to the farmer himself, 
though the love for the work as an occu- 
pation may not have been equally divided. 
In that part of Massachusetts where every 
other town is the site of a busy manufac- 
turing industry that gives the managers 
means for supporting their families in a 
style of apparent if not real independence, 
the position of a farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren is not a specially popular one. The 
social condition of the average eastern 
Massachusetts farmer is quite unlike that 
of his brother living in the West or other 
portions of New England which are more 
purely agricultural. Where all are farm- 
ers notions of caste rarely cause discom- 
fort, but where classes so widely unlike in 
station as the wealthy manufacturers and 
their poor operatives thrown to- 
gether in town meeting, in church, and at 


are 


common school, the farmer, who is a little 


uncertain as to his true position among 
them, is liable to feel somewhat uncom- 
fortable—if not his wife and children may 

There are many serious obstacles in the 
way of making contented and prosperous 
farm-owners out of the boys and girls that 
are now children upon New England 
farms. I have probably had my share of 
obstacles to contend with. The farmer, 
however, is not alone in being liable to 
have some of his pet plans regarding the 
future of his children frustrated. Minis- 
ters’ boys have seldom been conspicuous 
for their love of prayer books; doctors’ 
children see too much of the disagreeable 

af their fathers’ pre 
have their sleep disturbed by a otillar 
life, and but a small proportion of the sons 
of the remarkably successful merchants or 
manufacturers are found succeeding their 
fathers. Our American life and habits are 
not conducive to keeping families in the 
same ruts generation after generation. 
Choice of occupation is too free and the 
love of adventure too strong for such 
results. Though I had become a patron 
of the agricultural college by furnishing 
a student, the college did not return mea 
farmer, though I esteem it no sin of the 
of the college. A good many boys who 
are sent to the classical colleges to be 
fitted for professional life came out farm- 
ers at the end, and good ones too. If 
parents undertake to determine in advance 
just what their children shall do or shall 
be when they become mature, they will 
probably, sooner or later, find they have 
undertaken a pretty large job. It can 
doubtless be done when parents can con- 
trol influences five or six generations back, 
surely not till then. 

Many professional and business men 
dream ot spending their declining years 
in a good country farm home. ‘‘Retiring” 
from business is a somewhat modern term, 
only applicable in an age when men can 
accumulate considerably faster than they 
need to expend. Why should not farmers 
and farmers’ wives, as well as others, 
dream of ‘‘retiring”? Personally I do 
not like the term, especially when applied 
to men in the prime of life. It suggests 
too much previous over-straining or over- 
reaching. Nor can I imagine any better 
model of a home for farmers advanced in 
life, than on a farm with sueh surround- 
ings as one may have, with sons or daugh- 


ters who, by choice, take up the business 


of the farm as the parents gradually lay it 
down. 

But destiny did not design her plans 
that way for the proprietors of Pine 
Hedge, and they accepted the situation 
mutually, agreeing that when a sufficient 
competence was gained from the farm to 
warrant a change it should be made. And 
this is how the old homestead that had 
supported four generations of the same 
family came to be sold. As much as I 
like farming, I do not like that kind which 
aims only to ‘‘raise more corn to, feed 
more hogs to get money to buy more land 
on which to raise more corn for feeding 

more hogs.” I would liked to have kept 
the farm longer to learn its further possi- 
bilities. I would liked to learn how much 
it inggempian ie: camencatie of land to -do 
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| ing, as citizens, every religious sect and politi- 


| State officers, congressmen, and various govern- 
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CONNECTICUT FARMERS. 


Grange and Board of Agriculture. | 


In Connecticut the grange and leading agri- 
culturists work in such harmony—about all the 
prominent agriculturists are members of the 
grange—that the annual meetings of the State 
grange and State board are held the same week 
at the same place, thus enhancing the interest 
and the attendance at each. 

The third annual meeting of the State grange 
met in Hartford Monday afternoon, December 
12, witha large attendance of delegates and 
fourth degree Patrons. Fully one-third of the 
masters present were accompanied by their 
wives, and the wives and daughters of many of 
the other members were also in attendance. 
State Master J. H. Hale presided, and after the 
reports of the executive committee and other 
officers had been presented, his annual address, 
of which the following is en abstract. 


MASTER HALE'S ADDRESS. 


The healthy growth and development of our 
order; the conficence and respect shown to it 
by the general public, and the good that has 
been accomplished well repays us for the labor 
and devotion to the grange cause that has been 
manifested by all. Twenty-one new granges 
have bien added to our list, and the records 
show a gain in membership of a little over fifty 
per cent. 

In the performance of duty as master, I have 
within the past year organized six, inspected 
nine, and visited thirty-one granges; written | 
five hundred and eighty-seven letters, besides 
numberless postals; expended sixty-eight days 
of time, and one hundred and three dollars and 
thirty-one cents of the State grange funds— 





some thirty. eight di dollars of this sum, however, 
be & On accouiit “of the insurance company 
and literature from the national grange. 


THE INSPECTION SERVICE 


begun last year has been continued with grati- 
fying success. If our finances would warrant 
it, it would be far better to have the inspecting 
all done by one deputy, who was paid for his 
time in doing the work, for it is nearly impos- 
sible to get any number of persons to give the 
secret work in exactly the same way. 

Many of the sub-ordinate granges have held 
fairs of their own, or made exhibits in connec- 
tion with town and county societies, while 
sixteen granges exhibited their products at the 
State fair at Meriden. But it is a question 
with many whether after all the same amount 
of energy spent in other directions would not 
result in more real good to our agricultural in- 
terests. Still there are many of our members 
who will not rest satisfied till we can have a 
State grange fair, and some one to suggest 


A NEW ENGLAND GRANGE FAIR ASSOCIATION. 


But I caution you to consider the matter well 
before giving it your sanction. Have we the 
men and the funds to manage such a great un- 
dertaking successfully? At present I think 
not, especially for a fair on the old stereotype 
plan. But fora ‘New England grange camp” 
with lectures and discussions, exhibitions, etc., 
special ‘‘sales and exchange days” where some 
real business can be accomplished aside from 
that of sight seeing, I am not sure but what it 
could be done and much good come of it. 

The contract system is giving very general 
satisfaction, and the Patrons that take advan- 
tage of these contracts in their purchases are 
making savings, say from $25 to $100 for each 
family per year. 

The speaker also favorably noticed the Pa- 
trons mutual fire insurance company, the Storrs 
agricultural school and the State experiment 
station. It was recommended that each grange 
have a committee to visit these institutions and 
become better acquainted with the officers and 
their work. Arbor day and the interstate com- 
merce law, both largely the result of grange 
action, received attention. 

That there should and will be a general re- 
vision of the tariff, with increased duties on 
some few articles of importation, a reduction on 
many others, and still others placed on the 
‘‘free list,” for the purpose of reducing the sur- 
plus, is generally admitted by the business men 
of the country. And while the farmers will 
not object to this, they will object to such a re- 
vision as will render the guise of “raw materi 
als,” place the products of the farm, such as 
hemp, sugar, flax, hides, wool, etc., on the free 
list, while, at the same time, no reduction is 
made in the duties on the manufactured product 
of those articles. “We desire a proper equity 
—equity and fairness—protection for the weak, 
restraint upon the strong; in sbort, justly dis- 
tributed burdens and justiy distributed power.” 

The national grange closed its twenty-first 
annual session at Lansing, Michigan, November 
24th, and it was a most harmonious and enthn- 
siastic meeting. Could you have been with us 
in the great. hall of the house of representatives, 
in the State capitol of Michigan, with the rep- 
resentatives of thirty-three States, represent- 


cal party, tree traders and protectionists, union 
and confederate soldiers, governors and other 





ment _officials—all co-mingled in the fraternal | 


‘soanell’ of the Patrons of Husbandry, working 


for the advancement of the cause of American 
agriculture, you would have exclaimed, “This 
is, indeed, a national organization ;” and when 
our southern brothers told us that the grange 
had done more than all other influences com- 
bined to wipe out forever sectional strife, we 
feel that it is indeed so. Next year comes our 
presidential election, und if the events of the 
past few months are any indication of what the 
course of certain parties will be, the evil spirit 
of sectionalism is to be revived, not in the cause 
of right and justice, but to serve the base ends 
of party rather than country; and it is the 
duty of every true Patron to frown down every 





printed or spoken word that for party purposes 
may be used to arouse sectional strife and 
hatred. For the extension of the order, I would | 
recommend that the State grange continue to | 
purchase the supply of weekly literature from 
the lecture department of the national grange, 
and that the master and lecturer be authorized 
to go themselves, or employ some one at the | 
expense of the State grange, and visit any town 
in the State, whenever the farmers are willing | 
to arrange fora meeting, and pay one-balf or 
more of the expenses of a speaker. We must 
not forget the good work of the press, who are 
always glad to publish as news items whatever 
good work each grange is doing, and if a re- 
porter is selected in every grange, and the pub- 
lic as well as neighboring granges kept well 
informed of what the grange is doing for our 
agricultural interests, outside farmers will have 
their interest awakened and be more ready to | 
unite with us. 

The Connecticut Farmer, the New England 
Homestead, and Our GRaNnGE Homes, are aid- 


| ing us in every possible way,as is also the | 
| usual interest througbout. 


focal press of the State, and we should give 
full measure of credit to these our powerful 


cP pe. a ae ee 
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¥ OTHER BUSINESS, 
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The reports of State deputies and masters of 
subordinate granges showed arapid but healthy 
growth of the order in the State during the 
year. A notable feature brought out by these 
reports was that the literary and educational 
departments are becoming more prominent as 
compared with the financial department, which 
isa wide departure from the earlier idea, which 
was that the grange was altogether a money 
getting institution Suggestions were made for 
the better working of the subordinate granges, 
more thorough drill and greater familiarity with 
the routine. and necessary work of the order. 


Officers should attend to their duties contin- 
uously, open meetings promptly and strive to 
keep all members working members, not mere- 
ly listeners or observere. More uniformity in 
the keeping of records would be desirable. A 
large amount of pioneer work has been done 
during the year. A Patrons’ mutual fire insur- 
ance company has been organized and will soon 
receive its charter with over a half million dol- 
lars in subscriptions with which to commence 
operations. A resolution looking to a separate 
State grange fair which would be a rival of the 
present State organization was received with 
iittle favor though advocated by a few speak- 
ers. Exclusiveness beyond what is necessary 
to the prosperity of the order is undesirable 
and should not be cultivated. 


Mr. Herbert Myrick of Springfield spoke at 
some length on the association for the improve- 
ment of postal regulations. 

It appeared during the meeting that the num- 
ber of co-operative creameries throughout the 
State has greatly increased during the year. 
That comparatively few individuals outside of 
the grange had paid any attention to Arbor day. 

A graceful and beautiful structure, made en- 
tirely of grains, and donated for the occasion 
by the Tolland county grange, was placed in 
the centre of the platform and attracted the 
attention and favorable comment of all who 
entered the hall. 





THE EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session the convention ap- 
proved most heartily the recommendation that 
hereafter the inspections of the granges by the 
deputies should be more rigid and searching 
than ever before. 

Among the resolutions passed were one ex- 
pressing the convention’s approval of that part 
of the master’s address. referring to sectional 
strife, and another calling for the repeal of all 
laws protecting the English sparrow. Gonsid- 
erable time was spent in regard to a resolution 
favoring the assumption of the insurance bunsi- 
ness by the States which was introduced by 
Albion Wetmore of Harrington grange. <A 
resolution was aiso introduced by C. P. Ives of 
Meriden, calling for aggressive grange work in 
towns where the order does not now exist. A 
resolution was adopted condemning all lawless- 
ness and any socialistic societies as being a 
standing menace to liberty in its best sense. 


TUESDAY. 


The entire forenoon was devoted to the elec- 
tion of officers for two years with the following 
result : 


Master, J. H. Hale, So. Glastonbury; overseer» 
J. M. Hubbard, Middlefield; as Dr. G, A. 
Bowen, Woodstock ; steward, H. ae! 0 age New 


Haven; asst. "2% e Berlin; 
ae w Wectielas Gane! = 


| were installed by 


| Hartford grange, 
| and Mrs. 'T. 





chaplain, Rev. D 
i Tusa west 
J. Wells, So. 


- So inet ‘Tecti 


yon, N. London; Ceres, Mrs. Sherman Kimber'y, 
Torrington; Pomona, Mrs. Lydia Kimball, Elling- 
ton; Flora, Mrs. tlenry Dunham; lady asst. 
steward, Mrs. Fred M. Hanley, New Canaan. 


Executive committee: M. W. Frisbie of South- 
inton; B. C. Patterson, Torrington; E. 8. Hough, 
Windsor. The latter is merely elected to take 
place of members whose term expired. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘The committee on education reported resolu- 
tions, which were adopted, recommending that 
granges take an increased interest in the pub- 
lic schools; calling special attention to the 
Storrs agricultural schooi and urging individual 
and associate visiting of the State experiment 
station. 

The committee on the good of the order 
ported favorably on systematic work by the 


State lecturer in the direction of providing a | 


series of lectures for subordinate granges; ur- 
favorably onthe proposition to hold a separate | 
State grange fair, but recommended hearty 
co-operation with the State agricultural society. 
The same committee, believing that to educate 


| and elevate the farmer and his family, is the 


great work of 
discussion alone will in time ruin any grange, 
recommended that more attention be given to 
literary work, and that the best talent be 
placed in the lecturer’s chair and the occupant 
be given abundant time for carrying on his de- 
partment; also to restrict initiations to two or 
three times a year, and to make this work 
specially impressive. New candidates should 
be examined with due care before admittance, 
Pomona granges encouraged an occasional field 
meeting and visitations arranged for. The 
recommendations were adopted, numerous reso- 
lutions concerning internal revenues, co-opera- 
tive buying and selling were discussed and 
referred to appropriate committees for future 
consideration. Resolutions in favor of reform 
in the postal laws and regulations particularly 
these relating to seeds and plants were adopted. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The early part of the evening was devoted to | 
| eminently 


the conferring of the sixth degree, in full form 
and in a very impressive manner, upon a class 


| of 144 filth degree members, the exercises tak 


ing place in a separate apartment and during a 
recess in the regular session. 

Following these ceremonies the officers elect 
Master E. E. 
Woodstock, 

ol 


Gaylord of 
of 
Davis 


Senexet grange assisted 
Master R. G. 
Middletown. 


Further business of 


Dy 
Mattabesett grange, 


the session included a 


| change in the time of holding the annual meet 
| ing from the second week in 


December 
second Tuesday in January. 
instruct the executive committee to print the 


| proceedings of the meeting in pamphlet form 


for distribution. A vote was passed authoriz- 
ing the appointment, by the worthy master, ofa 
committee of three to arrange 
education among the young members of 
ordinate granges. Mr. E.S. Phelps, of 
State lecturer Geo. A. 
S. Gold, of Cornwall grange, 
constituted such committee. 

The session was largely attended and of 


sub- 
West 
B pwen 


un- 


WEDNESDAY. 

Tho tides VCay MCAS wean Bb IUTBRIy  al- 
tended and interesting three days’ session in the 
same hall. At ten o’clock the address of wel- 
come was delivered by Mr. Wm. E. Simonds 
with a response by Secretary Gold. At ll 
o’clock Dr. Noah Cressy lectured on ‘Natural 
History of Tuberculosis.” In the afternoon at 
2 o'clock, Professor H. E. Alvord lectured on 
‘Difference in Dairy Products.” In the even- 
ing at 7 o’clock, Mr. W. I. Bartholomew read a 
| paper on “Experiments with Fertilizers,” 
| which is reported on the next page. 


CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land creameries. association was held in Spring- 
field on Thursday of last week, directly after 
the close of the meeting of the State board. 
The organization includes twenty-four of the 
hundred creameries in New England, and of 
these, fifteen were represented by delegates in 
the convention. President T. L. Hazen of New 
Hampshire being absent at the opening, vice 
president Edward Norton of Connecticut occu- 
pied the chair, and proposed for discussion the 
question, ‘‘What good can come from such an 
organization?” The chairman answered that 
the organization can do better for the farmer 
than he can do for himself. There may be one 
or two dairymen in a town who can get higher 
prices for dairy butter, but these are excep- 
tional cases. Organization is needed for abat- 
ing nuisances like bogus butters, for stamping 
out contagious diseases among animals, for ob- 
taining justice from railroad corporations, and 
lastly for diffusing information through insti- 
tute meetings. The West is doing much in 
these ways and is getting great good thereby. 

Mr. C. E. Waterhouse of New Hampshire 
recommended monthly reports from each 
creamery, of the amount of butter made, quan- 
tity on hand, prices, etc., as compared with 
the previous year. 

Mr. Hobart of Amherst would avoid coming 
in competition with neighboring creameries, 
but would have the association work for the 
good of all. Underbidding in. prices. works 
harm to the association and its members. 

The delegate from Windsor, Ct., said there 
is room in New England markets for all the 
creamery butter tbat is likely to be produced. 
Connecticut imports one-third of her eonsump- 
tion. Poor butter from one creamery hurts the 
name of creamery butter elsewhere... All cream- 
eries should make first-class goods. 

Mr. Waterhouse would have creamery butter 
put up so its character should never be mis- 
taken. There is fraud practiced by dealers who 
sel! inferior dairy butter as creamery. Let 
every creamery package be marked so it will be 
known as creamery. 

President Hazen on taking the chair gave 
some of his experience in private. creamery 
work. He works.up the milk from 525 cows 


!apd makes 80,000 pounds of butter annually. 


His own cows are Jerseys and their produ-:t is 
kept separate for the higher prices, He makes 
butter to suit his customers who haye vary ing 
tastes. His own preference is for brine salted 
butter, but it is too fresh for the general market. 

Secretary H. R. Alyord contended that if the 
idea of association. in a single creamery is a 
correct one, the idea should be extended to an 
association of creameries. The entire time of 
one smart young man might be profitably de- 
yoted to the it f the in col- 
ng sta £ where butter is 





re- 


shire, 
fr aay E. 








| pistillate varieties. 


what 


to the 
It was voted to | 


for circles of | 
|} known 


were | 


| few 





made, where sold, where competition is hurt- 
ing, where new markets may be made, and in 
selling butter, and in contracting for tubs, salt, 
boxes, cloth, machinery, etc., at lower prices 
than individuals or single creameries could 
obtain them. Twenty creameries could well 
afford to keep such an agent in the field. Mr. 
Waterhouse figured out an expenditure of $400 
per day for creamery findings, tubs, salt, etc., 
and a commission of only one per cent would 
pay an agent well. He believed he could fur- 
nish all the supplies at a considerable saving. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts for the 
year $113 for twenty-three memberships at 
$5.00 each; expenditures, largely for printing, 
$83 15; leaving a balance of $29.85 in the 
treasury. 

The annual election resulted as follows: J. 
S. Wells of Northampton, president; J. W. 
True, 7 aine, Chas. E.Waterhouse, New Hamp- 
. J. Parker, Vermont, E. Hobart, Mas- 
Norton, Connecticut, T. G. 
Hazard, Rhode Island, vice presidents; H. E. 


| Alvord, secretary and treasurer. 
the grange, and that business | 


CHARLES M. HOVEY. 


For over half a century the name of C.M. 
Hovey has been a familiar one to lovers of 
fruits and flowers; not only in America, but in 
Europe as well, has his name been honored. 
Mr. Hovey was an authority on the fruits of 


| this country, and none labored more zealously 
| than he to perfect the crosses of distinctively 
| American species of fruits. 


To him belongs 
the honor of originating the Hovey strawherry, 
which for twenty years was yearly awarded a 
prise by the Massachusetts Horticultural so- 
ciety. Hovey’s Seedling was the first pistillate 
strawberry introduced, and from it sprung 
many other varieties of more or less valne; its 
introduction gave an impetus to the efforts of 
hybridizers, and today we have many valuable 
As an author, editor, fruit- 
grower and business man, Mr. Hovey has been 
successful, the sole results of hard 
labor coupled with general ability and love for 
found to do. To him the 
Massachusetts Hor 


hof its prosperity 


his hands 
famous and now wealthy 


cultural society owes mu 


| He served the society as president, and by dint 


of labor and enthusiasm increased very mat 


rially its membership and finances. 

FRUIT CULTURE. 

hall of the New 
last Saturday, 
by O. B. Hadwen of Wor- 
Mr. Peter Fay, the 
of Southboro, who gave 


The farmers’ meeting, at the 


England agricultural society, 
was presided over 
cester, who introduced 
veteran apple growe! 
seme of his experience in 
fruits. Mr. 


gan this work when many of the present well- 


testing varieties of 
Fay is eighty years of age and be- 


varieties were classed as novelties. 


When he sold his farm several years ago, 1500 
apple trees of forty-seven varieties were grow- 
Not 
be selected either for home use or 


The Baldwin is his favorite mar- 


ing upon it. more than ten varieties 
would now 
for market. 
ket apple, but the Northern Spy is worth 


wait enough for it to 


culti- 


vating if one can long 


| bear, and the, wood is suffiziuntly pruned out 
Fo 'as to lev itt sunlight wd ati 


‘Oaiiér favousates 
are the Sweet Bough, Williams, Red Astrrachan, 
Lyscom and Gravenstein for summer and fall, 
and Ladies Sweet and Hubbardstons for winter. 
He had trimmed trees every month in the year 
but deemed early June the best time as wounds 
then heal readily The next best time is in 
November. March is the worst month as the 
wounds bleed and the bark under them often 
rots. The orchardist had better sit in the house 
and read agricultural papers and books than 
trim his trees in March. 

Sprouts which start from the limbs after 
trimming or grafting should be pulled off by 
boys during Juneor August. Then the wounds 
will heal over quickly, while if the sprouts are 
left to be sawn off the following spring other 
new sprouts will start from the stalk, He 
would cultivate young orchards a half a dozen 
years and then sow to grass and mow them a 
years manuring heavily every second 
autumn. Plowing old orchards is objeetion- 
able as too many roots are cut off by the plow. 
Trees are generally set too close,—40 feet is the 
shortest distance allowable for apples. He 
finds apples are later and drop from the trees 
less in grass than in cultivatedland. Early ap- 
ples should ripen on the trees to improve the 
color, and should fall upon hay or grass. 
Winter fruit must be picked carefully and 
handled like eggs, placing the barrels in a cool 
cellar. Of the thirty-six kinds of pears in his 
old orchard he would discard all but seyén or 
eight, retaining the Clapp, Seckle, Sheldon, 
Bosc, Anjou and Lawrence. 

His experience in small fruits had led him to 
distrust novelties, even the Fay’s Currant 
which he had high hopes of on account of it’s 
name had greatly disappointed him, the berries 
being smal! except a few at the top of the busb. 
The Cherry Currant had served him better than 
any other. He was the earliest cultivator of 
strawberries in his town, Selling the frnit at 
25 cents per quart, and did not see how they 
could be raised ata profit at present prices. 
He begun grape culture quite recently and is 
testing several kinds with a leaning towards 
the Concord, Moore's Early and Worden: Mr, 
Fay had no written paper but chatted with his 
listeners in a conversational way, while sitting 
in his chair, 

Mr. Hadwen believed fruit culture stil) held 
out inducements to those who would thoroughly 
learn their trade. One of the greatest draw- 
backs is the enormous waste of fruit that 
should be saved by evaporating machinery. 

J.S. Needham of West Peabody related suc- 
cessful experiments with skimmed milk applied 
as fertilizer totrees. He has saved peach buds 
by piling pine boughs against the trees; had 
700 trees five years old that gave their first peck 
of frait this year. 

Mr. Tapley said it was Very mecessary that 
one knows the best varieties for the soil he cul- 
tivates. He could have saved money when he 
set his trees if he had paid adollar per tree 
extra for varieties suited to his clay soil. He 
has learned to keep the roots of his trees near 
the surface, setting them 
and covering the roots by plow 
ridges. He could not favor the Sheldon pear 
tor market nor the Lawrence, 80 long as the 
Bartlett is in demand. 

Mr. Curtis spoke 8 good word for the Cornice, 
a pear coming into eating just before the Anjou, 
There should be at least One in every garden. 
A little sion of best néw varieties of 
strawberries followed, 
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ENSILAGE. 
Is the System a Success. 


Several months ago a representative of the 
New ENGLAND FARMER met a prominent 
member of the Massachusetts board of agricul- 
ture, and in a conversation which ensued this 
member of the board expressed the opinion 
that, the first flush of excitement being over, 
the ensilage system was undergoing a reaction 
and was not as popular as formerly. He also ex- 
pressed the wish that some positive information 
on this subject could be obtained. Accordingly 
letters were sent to a number of prominent silo- 
ists and farmers asking for some positive data. 
We have published a number of the replies re- 
ceived and give some more below. These with 
the opinions and experiences of Major Alvord 
reported in these columns last week, should give 
a pretty decided and positive answer to the 
question. We shall be glad to publish the 
views of others and hope all who have any 
ideas or experiences on this subject will feel 
free to communicate them. 


THE SYSTEM A SUCCESS IN TEWKSBURY AND 
VICINITY. 

A desire to better inform myself of the pres- 
ent state of the ensilage question in this vicini- 
ty is my excuse for not answering your request 
for information on the subject before. Within 
a radius of five miles or thereabouts are some 
ten or twelve silos. The experience of the own- 
ers extends from one year to seven. The uni- 
versal testimony of these men, (so far as I can 
learn) is that they would not know how to get 
along and carry their present stock without the 
help of the silo. I know of no abandoned silo 
in this locality although we sometimes hear of 
them in other places. Iam satisfied from my 
experience that where silos have been aban- 
doned as a failure the fault was in the wrong 
management of the same and not in the sys- 
tem. I think the principal causes of failure 
arise from putting in the corn in an immature 
state, it being then little more than organized 
water. When put into the silo at this stage, 
(before the ears of corn begin to form or are in 
the milk) tbe ensilage always comes out very 
acid, and I should consider it very satisfactory 
food for any animal. Instead of deferring the 
planting of ensilage corn until into June, (or in 
some cases later,) it should be planted by the 
middle of May. Our field of twenty-five acres 
of ensilage corn was nearly all planted by the 
9th of May. It was of the leaming variety 
which is about two weeks earlier than the com- 
mon southern white dent. In early September 
quite a proporton of the ears were mature 
enough to have been saved for seed. We prefer 
this variety to any which we have grown be- 
cause of its earlier maturity although perhaps 
it may not yield by two or three tons in weight 
per acre as much as the white dent. 


YIELD, FEEDING, RESULTS. 


The average yield per acre with us of the 
leaming corn is about 22 tons, growing from 13 
to 15 feet in height. I use 11 quarts of seed 
per acre. The rows are 34 feet apart. If we 
estimate that 60 pounds of this ensilage fed 
without grain to each grown animal is equal to 
20 pounds of English hay fed under the same 
conditions, it will be seen that growing 22 tons 
of ensilage per acre is more than an equivalent 
to growing seven tons of hay peracre. We get 
more milk when feeding ensilage and grain 
than when feeding hay with the same amount 
of grain. So that I am satisfied that in prac- 
tice we get an equivalent of from eight to nine 
tons of hay per acre by feeding ensilage. Or to 
put it in another light, I will state that we have 
Se et ae 
feed largely upon the soiling system. Although 
we grow large crops of rye, clover, oats, Hun- 
garian and grass for fodder, it seems as though 
we had been assailed by a “devouring army” 
when we commence to feed these crops. But 
the ensilage grown upon 25 acres willstand up 
before them for eight months or more giving a 
peace of mind to the ensilage grower that the 
one who does not grow it knows not of. 

It is not a perfect feed neither are any of the 
grasses. It is deficient in albuminoids. For 
this reason we make up the deficiency by feed- 
ing to each cow in full milk 14 quarts each of 
cotton seed and corn mea! and four quarts of fine 
feed per day. The cows will not average more 
than 50 pounds of ensilage per day. We give 
them all they willeat up clean. As we had a sur- 
plus of clover hay we have fed that once a day 
and ensilage once to apartofthe herd. We have 
proved ensilage to be a healthy feed by a con- 
tinuous feeding for eight or nine months in the 
year, (and one year it Leld out until August 
19 commencing the September before,) for five 
years. Sickness has been the exception, we 
having lost but two animals in tour years and 
these proved to be old chronic cases pro bably 
contracted upon some other farm. We have 
slaughtered within the last four years probably 
seventy animals, and their digestive organs 
have shown a remarkable degree of health. 
Onr milk has been subject to analysis by the 
State board of health and has stood the test 
well being above the standard in solids, the 
cows averaging about 3000 quarts per year. 

State Farm. Geo. D. ForRIsTALL. 


A FAVORABLE REPORT FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


I delayed answering your inquiries until I 
opened my silo. The number of silos in this 
vicinity is about a dozen; as far as I know all 
are well pleased with them, and none have been 
abandoned. I have used mine five years, some 
have been used longer. Mine bas been a suc- 
cess from the start. I have found corn the 
best material to fill with. In 1885 I tried the 
experiment of filling seven silos slowly, allow- 
ing them to heat from 120 to 130 degrees before 
weighting. The other one was filled and 
weighted as fast as possible, and the ensilage 
from that one was much the best, coming out 
sweet, while the contents of the others was 
more or less vinegary, but yet the cattle eat it 
very well. In 1886, owing to my barns and 
cattle being burned, I filled but four silos, which 
bad to be partially rebuilt and a new cutter 
putin. This caused a delay until the corn was 
so ripe and dry that it did not press solid 
enough to exclude all the air, consequently the 
ensilage was not as good as common. This 
vear the silos were filled and weighted as soon 
as possible and the one I have opened is sweet, 
and sweet ensilage I think is much the best. 
I feed ensilage but once a day, having roots 
and cabbages, and feed roots once a day; when 
they are gone I shall feed ensilage twice a day 
with hay or stalks for the remainder of the 
feed with a little shorts and cob meal. Sweet 
corn in the milk, corn and stalks cut together, 
make the best ensilage. The next best is field 
corn cut in the same way. I find no difficulty 
in corn curing as well as the stalks, it saves 
husking and grinding and carting, which are 
ne inconsiderable items if a long distance from 
the mills. More feed per acre can be got by the 
use of southern corn, drilled in, yielding from 
twenty to thirty tons per acre, but I prefer to 
have less and of better quality. If all of my 


silos turn out as well as the first, I sha!l in 
future plant field corn, allow it to ripen par- 
tially, and cut and silo ears and stalk together. 
Wm. H. Hopkins. 
Providence, R. I. 


SUCCESS IN VERMONT. 


Nine years ago Icommenced my first silo, a 
trench in the ground; then I built a stone 
silo in a side hill near the barn and then one in 
the bog near where the cattle stand. I have 
tried different cutters, steam engines and horse 
power and for the last four years I have put the 
fodder in whole since which the ensilage is 
always sweet. I mean by sweet, about like 
cooked fodder. I have divided up the silo so I 
can fill up slowly, two or three at a time, so as 
to keep up the temperature to 150° and over, or 
about as hot as I can hold my hand in. When 
Iam done filling I cover with tarred paper, 
other boards and two feet of saw dust ora foot 
of stone or earth. When [ want to feed I pitch 
it out with a pitchfork. To show how cattle 
like it I put a small fork of hay, the very best 
early cut clover and timothy, in the mangers. 
But if I don’t put the ration of ensilage which 
they are used to on top they will jerk out their 
heads at once, nor will they stand still to milk 
until the last spear of ensilage is found. This 
last year I bought a Kemp manure spreader, 
the most labor saving article I ever had. I 
sow all my corn broad cast, load up the manure 
and set the gage for say 10 loads to the acre and 
sprinkle four quarts of corn over the top. I 
then ride round the ground, use smoothing 
harrow and the workis dene—no lugging or 
hard labor. G. Morton. 

Essex, Vt. 


MORE SUCCESS WITH ENSILAGE AND SOILING. 


Mr. Newton Smith, of South Hadley, Mass., 
who read a paper on milk farming before the 
Massachusetts board of agriculture at the 
Springfield meeting, made a pretty good show- 
ing for the soiling system. He has 80 acres of 
good land, 70 in tillage and 10 in pasture. In 
addition to this he has some light brush land 
which serves as a lane leading to a hired pas- 
ture. He keeps between 70 and 80 cows, be- 
sides teams for doing the farm work and ped- 
dling the milk. Indian corn and English hay 
are his principle crops. All inside fences have 
been removed except around the pasture. 
Most of the corn is cut when in milk, put in 
the silo, and fed the year round—about half as 
much in summer as in winter. In winter, hay 
is fed with ensilage, 10 to 12 pounds per day 
with 30 pounds of ensilage. Grain is fed the 
year round, 5 lbs. of wheat bran, 3 of linseed 








meal and 14 of gluten meal each day to each 
cow. His sales are butter, cream, new and 
skimmed milk and hay. He had 60 tons of hay 
to sell last year, most of which was grown the 
same year. He buys and applies large quanti- 
ties of dry ashes and nitrate of soda to his 
land beside the manure made from his large 
herd of grain-fed stock. In winter he warms 
the water for his cows and increases the milk 
yield about 10 per cent without diminishing the 
percentage of cream. A steam boiler is used 
for warming the water. The corn is planted in 
rows three feet apart with hills eighteen inches 
apart. The eighty acres raise cut forage 
enough for all the stock, beside a good deal of 
hay to sell. His milk is retailed in a near mar- 
ket, and there is no grumbling about hard 
times. 





FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. 


[A paper by Mr. W. I. Bartholomew of Pom- 
fret read at the winter meeting of the State 
board of agriculture at Hartford, Dec. 14, 


1000 > i 


L005, «| . 

The time has passed when an intelligent body 
of Connecticut farmers need be informed that 
sufficient plant food may be added to our fields 
in the form of commercial fertilizers, to replace 
that which has been taken from them in one or 
a succession of crops; and to cite instances 
where it has been successfully done for a long 
term of years, would be unduly taxing your 
patience. It is generally admitted also, that 
with soils of sufficient fertility to be worthy of 
cultivation, but three elements need be added 
for this purpose, viz: nitrogen, phosphoric 

acid, and potash; and upon the proper and 
economical use of these depends, to a great 
extent, the art of fertilization. In former years, 
the supply of plant-food, on most farms remote 
from cities or large villages, was derived almost 
wholly from the farm yards, but more recently 
it is conveniently obtained from other sources. 
These are principally commercial fertilizers, 
and their values, as well as the vaJues of ma- 
nures, are mainly based upon the amount and 
condition of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash which they contain. 

We are frequently asked which is the better 
for practical use, manure or commercial fertil- 
izers? Each of these seem to possess some 
desirable qualities not to be found in the other, 
and most of our well informed farmers make 
use of both, and both will continue to be in 
demand. The farmer should consider manure 
a valuable product of bis farm, containing a 
large amount of plant-food, just as he considers 
his hay and grain valuable products, for the 
amount of animal food furnished by them. 

The chemists can inform us what substances 
contain certain elements, and their amount, but 
the plants must be interviewed to ascertain if 
the form in which itis presented is acceptable 
to them. As the soil is the main source from 
which plants derive their food, all the elements 
required for their nourishment are equally 
necessary in it, and if one of them is wanting, 
or is present in a form not readily available by 
the roots, the plant will not flourish, and so the 
fertility of the soil is limited to the amount it 
contains of the element most deficient. When 
the proper supply of either element is exhausted, 
the limit of productiveness is reached. Thus 
the farmer may by careful observation, with 
the use of special fertilizers upon bis principal 
crops, soon ascertain which ones are most 
needed, by noting which ones each crop is most 
grateful for. 

On my farm the use of phosphoric acid ina 
suitable form, has produced a marked effect 
each year since its first trial, some 35 years 
ago. It increased the yield of corn so materi- 
ally, that for more than twenty years I have not 
planted a field of corn without applying this fer- 
tilizer in some form, with varying success, al- 
ways leaving some parts unfertilized to indicate 
the increase in the fertilized portion. Many 

different articles have been used for this pur- 
pose, but I prefer plain superphosphate which 
should contain at least 16 per cent of phospho- 
ric acid. 

For my main crop of corn I usually spread 
from 12 to 16 cartloads of manure per acre on 
the surface of the furrows, which is then well 
harrowed in, and from 200 to 400 Ibs. of the 
phosphate thrown in the hills with the corn. 
This usually gives very satisfactory crops— 
much better than is obtained from double that 
quantity of manure without phosphate, while 
the 12 to 16 loads of manure thus saved, if ap- 





plied to an acre of meadow as top dressing gives 


an increase of a ton or so of hay per acre for 
two or three years. If the large amount of ma- 
nure is all put on the acre of corn, the leaves 
and stalks will be greatly increased, without a 
corresponding increase of the grain, and such is 
usually the effect of large quantities of manure 
on all kinds of grain. Perhaps some farmers 
will need to substitute potash, or sulphate of 
ammonia, for the phosphate which is so effec- 
tive with me, but as a general rule cornis grate- 
ful for this element. 

For potatoes I omit the manure and use 4 
mixture of the three fertilizers, usually those 
put up by reliable dealers, as “potato fertili- 
zers.” If I use manure on potatoes the crop is 
generally ‘‘scabby,” ill-shaped and very likely 
to rot, while a liberal use of the fertilizer 
not only increases the crop, bat the potatoes are 
larger, smoother and of better eating qualities. 

My oats come in rotation following the corn 
and potatoes. Yard-manure on this crop is 
very pernicious, and even an excess from the 
previous year causes a rank growth of leaves 
and weak straw, but very light grain. Phos- 
phate gives stronger straw, less likely to blight 
and rust, and heavier grain; potash in addition 
has appeared to have good effect. Clover is 
sown with the oats in my practice, and makes 
buat little growth until late in the fall, or the 
next year. On this, potash had a marked effect 
in the few instances that I tried it, and on old 
pastures a mixture of potash and fine bone, 
brought in a fine growth of white clover atevcry 
trial. 

Although I have in former years made most 
of the phosphate used on my farm, more re- 
cently I have made but little, preferring to 
purchase a good article in market. But if any 
one wishes to manufacture it for himself the 
process is not difficult. Bones which have had 
the grease and glue removed from them are 
much easier dissolved than raw ones. 

From 150 Ibs. of steamed, ground bones, 
separate 50 lbs. of the finest. Put the coarser 
100 lbs. into a steamer or kettle with an equal 
weight of water, cover, and boil about an hour. 
Then dip out the contents into a halt-hogshead 
tub while hot, and gradually pour into it about 
50 Ibs. of oil of vitriol, stirring the mixture. 
When effervescence has ceased, add the re- 
maining 50 Ibs. of dry, fine bones and mix 
thoroughly. 

Many of the so-called “Phosphates,” “‘Fer- 
tilizers,”’ etc., with various prefixes and affixes 
to their names, are mixtures of doubtful utility, 
and their agricultural values not easily ascer- 
tained, even by analysis. These have fre- 
quently been used by farmers to their great loss 
and disappointment. A noted authority in 
alluding to them says; ‘‘Speaking in general 
terms, it may truly be said that very little 
knowledge and still less, conscience have been 
displayed in past years in the manufacture of 
the nitrogenized superphosphates in this country 
while for a long period it was customary to sell 
them at exorbitant prices.” Honest manufac- 
turers are also yet in doubt of the proper pro- 
portions for special crops. Much benefit might 
arise if farmers would purchase the several 
ingredients separately, and by using them 
alone, or in different combinations, become 
better acquainted with them. 

Wheat and rye crups are but little grown 
with me, but from slight useI am inclined to 
prefer nitrate of soda and phosphate for wheat ; 
and rye has been greatly increased by the use, 
of fine bone. Buckwheat responds remarkably 
to phosphate and potash. Plants which have a 
large growth of leaves as cabbages, beans, peas, 
etc., appear to be benefitted by the application 
of potash. 

Phosphoric acid appears to be very beneficial 
to young plants, and I have formed the habit 

of puting some phosphate in the hin ag Feil 


‘with nearly all kinds of seeds at planting. At 


first I was very cautious lest it should come in 
contact with the seed or plants, but I now 
think that plain phosphate seldom or never in- 
jures them if applied in moderate quantities, 
while it greatly accelerates their growth. 

Although a decided benefit has often at- 
tended the use of bones and various mineral 
phosphates when ground fine, yet I think it 
more profitable to have them first dissolved, at 
least for crops to be grown in two or three 
months. The raw ones may do well for win- 
ter grain or grass. 

Except for special crops where manure seems 
to have an injurious effect—notably so on pota- 
toes—or where it is difficult to apply it, ferti- 
lizers alone may not be as profitable as when 
used to reinforce farm manures. On most of 
the farms in New England more or less stock 
is kept and the manure, if properly cared for, is 
an important article of the farm products. It 
may be fair to estimate the market value of the 
fertilizing elements in a ton of average dung at 
$3.00, although for obvious reasons it differs 
greatly. Twenty-five or thirty tons per acre 
are often used. Try half that quantity, with 
the value of the other half of good fertilizer on 
an acre, and note the result. 

Such information as would lead us to a judi- 
cious use of plant food, would, perhaps, prove 
of as great benefit to us as does the selection of 
proper food for our stock. I have more good 
hay in my barn than my cattle can eat this 
winter, as well asa good bin of corn in my 
granary. Yet I buy bran and cotton-seed meal 
to feed with the hay and corn meal in the daily 
rations of my cows, and thereby obtain much 
more milk, and of better quality than I can 
from all the huy and corn meal alone the cows 
will eat. My hogs would loudly express their 
feelings of disgust if I should confine their food 
to hay and cotton-seed meal, but butcher’s offal 
and meat scraps are delicacies to them, which 
my horses would regard with horror. 

It is more difficult to determine the proper 
food for plants than for animals, and the sub- 
ject is yet very imperfectly understood. An 
ignoramus, with little thought or care may 
raise a crop which will be sufficient to keep his 
family from starvation; but to develop the 
greatest capacity of the same field would re- 
quire more intelligence than we shall find in 
our time. 





HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS. 


Summer life on a farm has a charm to which 
no man or boy is insensible, hard-worked as he 
may be. The toil and drudgery is forgotten, 
or, at least offset, by the freedom, the inde- 
pendence, and the “‘spare-places” or holidays. 

When winter comes, and life is indoors, when 
the fire place is the only reminder of summer, 
when the boy’s bed is next door to the north 
pole, then, often, summer joy gives place to 
winter discontent. There is only the chore rou- 
tine to relieve the monotony of a life that is 
little more than existence to the boy who is 
discontented. I am writing of boys,—perhaps 
they ought to be called young men—who are 
not attending school, who are three, four, or 
five years distant from the majority point, and 
who are waiting for spring, waiting impatiently 
for the time to come when they will be free to 
roam at will. 

Many Doys have been set free, “given their 





time,” and the result is mourned in many New 


England homes. Some have succeeded. ! ‘They 
must, for the city’s force is recruited frm the 
country, and, although the city takes) must 
have, new life and vigor, yet it cannot ‘receive 
and further the interests of all who fly to it. 
The law of supply and demand is inex orable. 
It applies to boys as well as to commod ties. 

Generally, the boy who is led by discontent, 
by the desire only to escape present drudgery, 
irksome as it may be, and who wanders forth 
aimlessly, generally, I say, the hoy thus im- 
pelled, will have cause to rue the day when he 
turned his back upon the home of his child- 
hood. The world is large, »ut it is not large 
enough for the man or boy who expects to live 
and thrive without drudgery, and who quarrels 
with his bread and butter, and runs away every 
time he soils his bands. 

One phase of discontent, dissatisfaction with 
one’s achievements, is complimentary to the 
minds that entertain it. It is a natural out- 
come. Young life feels the thrill of the world’s 
progress, longs to assume a busier part in it, to 
reach out further and further and to be one of 
the conquering host, but— 

If man’s or boy’s life falls within narrow 
limits, then that is the working sphere; and if 
he fill the measure of duty to the full extent of 
work and will, then the world asks no more of 
him, and considers him one of the pillars of the 
commonwealth. It is usually a mistake to 
suppose that one’s ability is made greater by 
changing the place of action. The boy who 
quarrels with the dung-fork in Massachusetts, 
will probably have a falling out with the yard- 
stick in New York. It’s the man, it’s the boy, 
not the coat he wears, nor the place in which he 
works. 

Therefore if the place be narrow and unat- 
tractive, let the actor therein endeavor to make 
it wider and brighter. If life be hedged in ona 
farm, the least that may be done is to trim the 
restraining hedge. But Thanksgiving is past, 
the guests have gone, the place is very quiet, 
and the three boys, aged fifteen, seventeen, and 
nineteen years, respectively, are already rest- 
less. The first cold snap hints, and they begin 
to think. They have nothing, at least not 
enough to keep them busy between chores. 
Wood is to be cut for the summer, but that will 
not take all winter. The father wishes to keep 
them; the farm will be crippled if they go; 
and if they should go,—where, and to what? 
They have looked behind more than they have 
passed into the future. They are dissatisfied 
with the present and want to get away from it, 
from mid-winter drudgery. How may they be 
kept, made contented to “ ’bide their time”’ ? 

There is a recipe, tried once, at least, with 
wonderful results. Nobody lives who does not 
like to whittle, to spoil lumber, to dull tools, 
and to make something. If a boy can be found 
who does not enjoy this sport, send him quick 
to Barnum, who owing to the recent fire, is in 
need of curiosities, and doubtless will pay a 
good price. The pastime of whittling does not 
belong exclusively to boys. It suits many an 
old “un” and turns the mind from present 
trouble. But the recipe for discontented boys. 

In the house, corn barn, shed, anywkere, pre- 
pare a workshop and supply it with a good 
bench, tools enough for all the workers, a 
stove, and some lumber. Tell the boys that the 
shop and everything in itis theirs. They are 
to work, to make, to do as they choose. A 
wonderful change will come over the boys. 
“What, this snug room ours!” A new life is 
the result. If they do as other boys have done, 
and boys are all alike, more or less, they may 
form a co-partnership, and hang out a sign, 
“John, James and William, carpenters and 
builders.” The play continues all winter, and 
has practical results. 

Whanaver a hov ic given tools he & age ¢- 
use them,and to make anything. Pigeon 
coops and rabbit traps may be a product, and if 
water be near, a boat may be built, but other 
things come. The mother is presented with a 
pyramidal flower stand; shelves and brackets 
go up here and there; coops for the spring 
chickens are made, and various convenient de- 
vices come into use in the barn and house. 

But independent of the mechanical result, the 
object is attained, the boys are contented, and 
instead of moping and “thinking” by the 
kitchen fire, they are whistling and plying the 
hammer in the workshop where the sun makes 
bright, and roaring fire makes comfortable— 
and, when a rolling, running whistle is heard, 
it may be accepted generally as proof of the 
fact that the whistler is neither bad nor discon- 
tented. Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 
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WHEELBARROWS ON THE FARM. 


In these days of improved farm machinery 
perhaps it may seem like a retrogression to 
dilate much upon so seemingly insignificant a 
subject as the wheelbarrow. I do not propose 
to give a history of the “push buggy.” Not 
that I wouldn't be pleased to, but I haven’t the 
figures at hand forso doing. Suffice it to say, 
for this part, that it is quite an ancient institu- 
tion to my certain knowledge, albeit I am not 
very old. I wish simply to speak of the use- 
fulness of this farm vehicle, and its economical 
construction. 

There are few farmers or mechanics, I think, 
who are ready to dispense with the wheelbarrow 
altogether even in these times of excessive 
invention and elaborate machinery. And when 
we come down to the man who doesn’t own a 
horse or an ox, the wheelbarrow is indeed a 
friend, and such a man feels that any words 
used to prove ita useful and necessary article 
is superfluous talk, for to him the fact is self- 
evident—an axiom. 

The point I wish chiefly to discuss is the con- 
struction of the wheelbarrow. If I observe 
correctly, wheelbarrows are usually built 
beavier than is necessary—sometimes much 
heavier. Like many of the smaller farm im- 
plements, too much timber is put in, and some- 
times the iron work is too heavy. The weight 
of this superabundance of stock represents the 
loss of just as much labor as it takes to handle 
it over and over during the day. The muscle 
that it weariesis thrown away. It seems a 
small matter to handle a few pounds extra 
over once. But let it be repeated all day, and it 
becomes a matter worth lookingafter. The 
thills of a wheelbarrow are generally heavier 
than there is need of, as are also, the wheel, the 
slats for the flooring, and the legs. All these 
things should be strong, but if good timber is 
used they can be made smaller than most peo- 
ple think and be strong enough. And here let 
me say that nothing but the best of stock should 
be put into a wheel-barrow in order that we 
may secure both lightness of draft and dura- 
bility. The felly of the wheel will best serve 
it’s purpose if it be quite wide, say two inches, 
and quite thin, say three-quarter inch. The 
spokes should be wide and thin and set ina 
hub that is not more than 24 inches in diameter 
at its biggest place. 

The thills should be about x2 inches at the 
biggest place and worked down considerably 
from this at the handles. The slats for flooring 


should be not more than @ of an inch thick and 
of bass stock put on so it may be easily re- 
newed. 

These few general directions, if well followed 
will be found serviceable in giving us a wheel- 
barrow that will not only do us better service 
but look much better than the ordinary clumsy 
aff.ir found on the farm. After using a wheel- 
barrow made according to my figures and then 
going back on to aclumsier affair, you will not 
think Iam making mountains of molehills in 
thus expatiating on so seemingly small a mat- 
ter. And this talk may properly be applied to 
all farm implements. Our hoes and forks and 
shovels, are often made heavier than is necessa- 
ry, a fact that needs to be made prominent be 
fore the manufacturers of these important ad- 
juncts of the farm. 

As I have advised before, let all who buy 
these things “look well to their laurels,” and 
secure a light article which if made of good 
stock will perform more work for us, with less 
waste of tissue, than the cumbrous article. 


manufacturers will come to understand the 
needs of the publicin this regard, and the 
necessity of supplying these needs. 

So. Bridgton, Me. A. P. REEp. 





ECONOMICAL CONTRIVANCE FOR 
POULTRY. 


In the cut here given is shown an economical 
grain chest for fowls, recently described and 
recommended in Stockman. 
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GRAIN CHEST FOR FOWLS. 


It will be observed that the trough (1) is two 
inches high. The front of the chest extends 
downward no further than the top of the trough, 
thus leaving a free passage for the grain from 
the chest into the trough. The dotted line (2) 
shows the position of a board in the chest, 
placed there to conduct the grain into the 


The platform (3) is for the fowls tu stand upon 
while eating. 


A board (4) is fastened to the front of the chest 
and extends over the trough to prevent filth 
from falling into it. The cover of the chest (5) 
should extend a little over the front, that it be 


vent fowls from roosting on it 

An extension of the back of the chest (6) 
with two holes in it, is provided so that it may 
be hung on corresponding wooden pins. If it 
is hung up in that way it will be necessary to 
put some kind of a key through each of the 
pins, to prevent its being jarred off from them. 
It should be hung so that tho platform will be 
at least two feet from the floor. It may be 
made any length. A square chest, for a post 
in the yard, can be made on the same principle. 





VERMONT FARMING. 


Some of the Results Accomplished by 
Congressman Grout. 


About 1875 Gen. Grout purchased the old 








need not be more than § of an inch in thick- 





ness, and only 2inches wide. The flooring 


ing from St. Johnsbury to West Concord. 


aumber of good farms on Moose river. The 
land lies along the north side of the river and 
extends back towards the summit of a high 
range of hills, which protect this farm and vic- 
inity somewhat from the cold wind of the north 
and west. The farm at present contains 450 
acres. 
field and tillage, the balance in pasture and 
wood land. The whole territory is underlaid 
with a hard substratum of a clayey nature, 
through which little water can pass. 


there, all along on the side hills there was con- 


siderable of the area that was wet, heavy and | _- 
: | hilled up). 


| green. 


not considered fit for tillage. The wet patches 
had not been plowed and were practically 
useless. 

When Gen. Grout took the place it was con- 
siderably in a run down state, though not run 
out. The barns were old, the fences were not 
adequate, many acres were growing up to 
bushes, the water was doing injury to the 
land. Among the first things undertaken by 
the purchaser was the disposal of the sur- 
plus water. 
draining was projected. Deep ditches were dug 
and the stone were buried, and large water 
mains run, into which smaller tile and stone 
drains poured their contents. The work has 
gone on until it is nearly completed—a year or 
two more will finish it—and until nearly every 
rod is dry, tillable and productive; the stones 
buried out of sight, the rough places smoothed 
down, the wet places reclaimed and the whole 


area, nearly, put in a condition for tillage, and | 


in a remarkably productive state. 

The next most expensive improvement was 
the erection of a set of barns, sheds, etc. The 
larger barn built new was 120x560, with 30 feet 
addition, which was narrower and contained 
the driveway to the high hay floor. A wing 
was turned along the road for a horse barn, 
carriage house, etc. The whole was planned 


with reference to two principles; convenience 
| erate with the farmers of the entire nation to 
The big barn is three stories high. The base- | 
ment contains a manure vault in one side and | 


and the saving of the fodder and the manure. 


one end, 2 long stable beside the manure room, 
and a space used for silo purposes. Be- 
neath the lower stable in which steers, oxen, 
bulis, etc., are housed, the ground is cemented, 
and the liquid manure runs into a cistern from 
which it is pumped on to the manure which 
falls from the upper stables. The whole sur- 
face upon which the manure falls from any 
stable is cemented. Near the middle of the 
barnyard is an underground cistern into which 
all the water of the yard runs, to find its way 
by drain pipes to the lowlands beyond. This 
liquid manures quite a large area, and spouts 
will be hereafter used to run it over a larger 
space. The manure from the horse barn falls 
into a basement where a large drove of pigs 
work on it. So great has become the quantity 
made and so strong is itin enriching qualities, 
that there is an abundance of manure for all 
the purposes to which it now can be well ap- 
plied. The estimated quantity drawn to the 
fields last year was 1000 loads, and there are 
hundreds of loads now that must be got out to 
make room for what will accumulate through 
the winter. Tha second story is used for the 
cow stables, where there is room to tie 50 cows. 
In the rear of the animalsis room and con- 
veniences for putting in bedding. In front 


Through a judicious selection by customers, | 


there are places where the hay falls from above, 
or is pitched from the bay, which comes down 
on one side to the floor. There are also some 
bins and meal rooms on this floor. All stables 
have ventilators running up into the cupola and 
the whole building is thoroughly ventilated by 
windows and ventilators. The ties are chains, 
with separate cribs for each animal. It is pro- 
posed to change the ties soon to the swing stan- 
chions. There is a boiler apparatus in connec- 
tion, where steam is generated, which passes to 
a large box in which the hay fed to the cows, 
having been previously cut by a horse power 
cutter, is steamed or cooked, the meal, when- 
ever it is used, being mixed and steamed with 
it. Gen. Grout believes that this is a money 
saving apparatus, though it is considerable 
work to run it. The cows are fed rations of 
steamed feed and of silage; the ensilage once a 
day. The big silos have a capacity of 300 tons, 
and this year the corn crop was so heavy that 
it could not be stored in the vaults, and a por- 
tion of it is in the field, there being no room for 
it in the silos or inthe barns. Gen. Grout be- 
lieves in using some meal, and uses it in feed- 
ing all fattening animals and his cows in milk. 
His experience in ensilage confirms his original 
opinion that it is a profitable thing for any 
large farm. With all his feeds his cows choose 
ensilage as the best, and they thrive well on it. 
As he is situated he can largely increase his 











Grout farm, so called, situated in the extreme | 
south-eastern part Of Kirby, on the road lead- | 
It 

was long considered one of the best among a | 


At present there are 175 acres in mow | tnd 
| two horses, the potatoes if large were cut into 


| four pieces and the smaller ones in two pieces. 


Before | 
is owed until z yas lev y - 
any underdraining was resorted to, here and | "Wed until the ground was level, and we har 


A system of ditching and under | 


| just 








fodder, providing storage for the same, with his 
ensilage corn, of which he annually raises fif- 
teen acres ‘The cows are Jerseys and grade 


| Jerseys. They are thrifty, and the butter pro. 


duct commands a high price. A Cooley creamer 
and other apparatus is used in the milk room. 
There is an abundant supply of water both in 
barn and yard. The cows fed on steamed feed 
and ensilage drink very little, however. 

The third story of the big barn is for the 
driveway and hay storage. This year it is lit- 
erally full to the ridge, as are all the barns and 
sheds. The hay is cut for cows and horses on 
this floor by horse power. The breeding of 
horses is made something of a specialty, and 
several blooded mares of the Hambletonian, 
Morgan and Wilkes blood are raising a progeny 
of fine colts. One of the Kentucky Prince 


| colts was sold a few days ago for $400. Suita- 


ble conveniences for calves, colts and sheep are 
made in the smaller barns. The stock consists 
of 50 cows, 22 steers that have been bought to 
be fatted during the early winter, with bulls, 


ond | oxen and young cattle to exceed 100 in number: 
trough as fast as it is eaten out by the fowls. | 


there are 16 horse kind, 75 sheep and a large 


| number of swine. 
It should not be wide enough to | 
induce them to form a habit of sitting upon it. | 


The figured ton capacity of the hay storage 
is 300 tons, and it is all occupied—the barns are 
stuffed full, including the floors in the small 
barns. The ensilage crop is 300 tons. The oat 


| crop was 15 acres, the field corn three acres, and 


| the potato crop large in spite of the poor year 
handily raised, and should rest inclined to pre- | s . 


two acres. The amount of grass grown on 


| some of the fields lately underdrained is enor- 
| mous; on one field of fourteen acres over sixtv 


large loads of hay were cut, followed by a 


| rowen crop, estimated at two tons to the acie. 


On this the steers and young cattle have found 
sustenance all the fall; another field along side 
the road produced grass that stood even high 
with the board fence. 

The next most important enterprise is the 
renovation of the pastures, so that the pasture 
forage shall be sufficient to summer feed the 
stock. Quite large patches have been reclaimed 
by plowing, manuring and phosphating; and 
so fast as it can be done the pastures will be 
plowed up, top dressed or otherwise treated til] 
they are brought toa productive state. Some 
of the fields will be turned to pasturage.—Com- 
piled from Vermont Pheniz. 





POTATOES. BORROWING TOOLS. 


My Kemp manure spreader helped me 


| raise the best crop of potatoes I ever raised 


—no such potatoes near here. They were a 
were a curiosity , some of them weigh three Ibs. 


| and no small hollow ones and none were scably. 


I lay it all to the manure being so finely pul- 
verized. The ground was furrowed deep with 


They were dropped a foot apart and covered 
with a smoothing harrow, teeth down, and har- 


rowed every week or oftener until they were a 
foot high. Then they were cultivated (not 
The bugs were kept off with Paris 
That spreader has more than paid me 
its cost this season, but how quick the neighbors 


| come to borrow it, 1 could hardly keep it at 
| home a half day; and then borrowers will 


never bring a useful article back when you 
want it yourself. One young fellow on a big 
farm got it just for a day, I said “if you will 
bring it back tonight you cantakeit.” ‘Oh, I 
will be sure to bring it,” and away he went. 
I kept on plowing until the next afternoon, 
when as I was just starting to bring it home 
he drove into the yard. Said I, “well, I was 
starting to callthe neighbors to your 
funeral for I knew you must be dead, no live 
man would ever expect to get along in the 
world whodid not do as he agreed.” Next 
spring I am going to shut down. They all 
know its value, the agent will be here and they 
can purchase one themselves. G. Morton. 





CO-OPERATION. 


The farmer requires to co operate with 
others—with his immediate neighbors for small 
items of personal business, with his neighbor- 
hood or section for the sale of staple crops and 
large purchases and for State legislation; and 
beyond that, he should in some manner co-op- 


secure just and equitable laws whereby he and 
the whole public may be protected. Thus the 
foundation for the business secured and 
made permanent. 

I am aware that thus far I have talked at the 
subject in a general way, and have not offered 
any plan by which co-operation can be carried 
on. My duty on this occasion is to present 
practical plans to your knowledge, and I should 
fail in so doing were I to leave the subject here, 
as many have often done who insist upon re- 
form, but offer no plans by which to carry it 
out. 

Some twenty years ago an order was devised 
and systematized for this very purpose of aid- 
ing the farmer to aid himself. It was to do 
this by educating him in business and general 
information, by promoting his social welfare 
and assisting him in the necessary purchases 
and sales incidental to his condition. Its pro- 
jectors named it the grange, or, in other words, 
the farm. In the short period of its history it 
has proved itself to be the most practical of the 
beneficial orders in existence.—Dr. Geo. A. 
Bowen. 
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One good deed deserves another. Then use 
Warner s Log Cabin Rose Cream for Catarrh 
and you will get what you deserve—get well. 
Price 50 cts. per bottle. 
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Women's Interests. 


Editor. 





MRS.A. E. WHITAKER, 


‘*‘Pumpkin pie socials” have a New Eng- 
land flavor, but they were originated in 
the West and are chronicled in the papers 
of that section. 


It has been discovered that there 
are eighty varieties of sandwiches. 
They have different kinds of filling and 
are cut square, bias, triangular and in 
lady’s fingers. 








Woman in journalism has become so 
wel! worn a topic of discussion that there 
seems no special need of another word. 
(Juestioning the wisdom of admitting wo- 
men to newspaper work is very much like 
watching for a procession which went by 
yesterday. Wherever women can do ef- 
ficient work they are there to stay, in this 
as in any other business, and no amount of 
theorizing as to their sphere or influence 
will have the slightest effect. Those who 
write well upon timely subjects, present 
commonplace occurrences in novel ways, 
forget self and personal prejudice, take 
care of their health, and school themselves 
to business methods, prove successful and 
valuable additions to the ranks of the tire- 
less newspaper workers. 





During the holiday season women in 
country homes often wish to see the beauti- 
ful things in the gayly decked city shop 
windows. They imagine the gifts they 
might purchase for friends would be much 
more acceptable than those planned and 
made in the quiet home. In one way a 
glimpse of these things would be of profit 
as a great many ideas can be gained of 
how to make pretty things at a small ex- 
pense, but the vision of tinsel and color, 
of fragile prettiness and expensive beauty 
makes almost impossible the best disposal 
of the sum limited for holiday gifts. And 
the sum is limited with most of us; when 
the old folks and little folks and the few 
best friends are counted the sum is alto- 
gether out of proportion with our heart’s 
wish for other’s pleasure. 

For several weeks we have given sugges- 
tions for home-made presents, and con- 
tinue them the present week. A new ma- 
terial for fancy work is chamois skin, 
which is durable and looks very dainty 
painted or embroidered, but it has the 
fault of soiling easily. Such articles as 
purses, card cases, baby’s moccasins, but- 
ton bags, glove and handkerchief cases, 
are made from it; the last two mentioned 
may be embroidered with a monogram in 
gold thread, or may have a bunch of pan- 
sies or violets painted upon them and tied 
with ribbon to match. These cases are as 
suitable as any thing to be made of 
chamois skin as they are used carefully 
and would remain unsoiled a long time. 


A PEN WIirER.—Cut twelve circles three 
inches in diameter from colored cloth. Four 
colors are required, one for each quarter; gold, 
blue, pink and olive may be used. Lay gold 
tinsel around the edge and overhand it to the 
cloth with fine gold colored silk. 

Fold each circle into quarters and sew the 
points together, bringing the tinsel trimmed 
edges together, making four folds or loops of 
cloth between which the pen is to be wiped. 
Make all the circles in the same manner and 
then fasten them together leaving the tinsel 
edges out. 

A Cuarr Scarr.—A piece of dotted muslin 
is used about one and one-quarter yards long 
and five-eigths of a yard wide; the dots should 
be not quite as large as a silver tive cent piece. 
Work them in satin stitch with different col- 
ored silks, the more shades the more brilliant 
the effect and tie in the middle with a bow of 
ribbon. The edges are hemmed and ends fin- 
ished with lace. A scarf may be made by 
using one color of silk and ribbonif liked to 
match the prevailing colorin a room and the 
embroidery may be all over or but a few inches 
deep on the ends as preferred. 


A Dainty SHAwL.—This makes a nice pres- 
ent for an old lady and does not take long to 
make. Take a square of black, white, fawn 
colored or lavender cashmere; feather stitch or 
narrow hem around it and then crochet a border 
with split zephyr of the same shade. 

A SwEEPING Ovutrit.—Make a pretty cap to 
cover the hair, a wide apron, two or three dus- 
ters and a pair of dusting sheets, all from one 
piece of calico, or gingham, of a pretty pattern; 
and it will be a useful and acceptable gift suita- 
ble for the young girl who is just beginning to 
take some of the household duties upon her- 
self, and wishes to keep her hair and dress neat 
while at work. 

Corn THERMOMETER.—One of the trifles 
popular at present is an ear of corn, varnished, 
with enough grains removed to admit of fasten- 
ing a small thermometer inthe space. A bow 
of yellow or blue ribbon is tied upon it and on 
the ends a motto is painted. It is better to 
paint the motto than embroider it as the letters 
must be very small; the thermometers cost 
twelve or fifteen cents. Suitable mottoes are: 


“Tt whispered to the fields of corn, 
Bow down and hail the coming morn.” 
or 


**Use and beauty are combined 
In my gift as you will find, 
If in you no love it quickens 
You can feed it to the chickens.”’ 


Yet another motto is given as a pretty one for 
this or any other decorated thermometer and is 
peculiarly appropriate, 

“A silent pulse in silver vein, 
As it quietly ebbs and flows 


It marks the strength of the bold north wind, 
And times the breath of the rese.”’ 





APRONS. 
FOR USE AND ORNAMENT. 


Scrim Apron.—Make of plain scrim an 
apron of suitabie size for the intended wearer; 
finish the bottom with a hem two and one-half 
inches deep. Draw out threads abeve this hem 
and run in very narrow ribbons. Several shades 
of one color may be used, or different colors 
forming a Roman stripe. Should the striped 
scrim be used, it can be trimmed in various 
pretty ways. Ribbons can be run in the open- 
work part of the stripe, and then along each 
side, crazy stitches may be put in bright-hued 
silks. The ribbon to tie it with is drawn 
through the hem at the top. 

APRON WITH A GrIRpDLE.—Make an apron 
with a gored front breadth and two side 
breadths. Make three narrow plaits on each 
side of the front breadth. Edge the apron with 
a wide lace and at the top add a narrow band 
in which three or four buttonholes are made, so 
that it may be buttoned on to a pointed velvet 
belt which is 34 inches wide in the middle and 
% inch wide at each end. These aprons may 
also be made of pale pink or blue, plain ging- 
ham or chambray and feather stitched with 
silk. 

Daisy Aprons.—Take one breadth of dotted 
muslin which has dots large enough for the 
daisy centers, and a sufficient distance apart to 
prevent the flowers from appearing crowded 
when the petals are worked. Dots the size of 
three cent pieces and one and a half inches 
apart work well. Make a three inch hem, 
stitched with yellow silk in feather stitch on 
the right side for the bottom. Make a narrower 
one for the top through which to run a two 
inch wide yellow ribbon of sufficient length to 
tie with long loops. Work the dots for the cen- 
ters of the daisies in brown silk, satin stitch or 
French knots. Make the petals of yellow silk 
with long loop stitch. 

HovsEKEEPING Aprons.—These may be 
made of white lawa or cambric; measure a 
yard and a half or two yards in breadth and 
long enough to reach to the foot of the dress 
skirt, nearly meeting at the back. 


A BEAUTIFUL ApRON.—This is made of black 
silk grenadine trimmed all around with black 
lace gathered full. At some distance above the 
lace paint or embroider a wisteria vine with its 
drooping lavender clusters falling to the edge 
of the apron. The belt and long ribbon ends 
to tie around the waist are of lavender satin. 
The apron when worn over a black dress will 
not show the thin material of which it is made 
and the flowers will appear to be resting upon 
the dress. 

A PoNGEE APRON.—A very tasteful one has 
a broad hem all around, and a cluster of tucks 
above the hem across the bottom. In the 
lower corner, above the hem, etch some design 
of flowers in scarlet or cardinal, which colors 
wash well. Draw scarlet ribbon through the 
hem at the top to tie it with. 


RomMAN Aprons.—These are easily made of 
any handsome towel, by simply folding over 
one end above the other at any length desired, 
and running a ribbon under the fold to tie 
around"the waist, with the bow at one side. A 
rich, deeply-fringed towel will hang more grace- 
fully than any made apron. 


Fancy Work Aprons.—Take one yard of 
ecru pongee and bem each side with an inch 
wide hem. Across the bottom make a hem of 
the same width but on the opposite side from 
the others. Turn the bottom up one-third the 
lengtk for pockets. Stitch separations down 
to make as many pockets as you wish. Out- 
line a pretty design in scarlet upon each and 
just above them across the apron work the 
motto, “A stitch in time saves nine.” Turna 
hem at the top wide enough torun a ribbon 
through to tie it on with. 





PRACTICAL RECIPES FROM THE 
COOKING SCHOOL. 

Satt MACKEREL WITH CREAM Savuce.— 
Cut off the head and tail of a mackerel, wash, 
and soak it over night. In the morning put it 
in a baking dish, and pour over it one pint of 
milk. Bake twenty minutes. Remove the 
mackerel; melt one tablespoonful of butter, 
add one tablespoonful of tiour and pour on the 
hot milk, add one saltspoonful of pepper, and 
pour over the mackerel. 

Fruir Tapioca Puppinec.—Pick over and 
wash three-fourths cup of tapioca, cook it one 
hour or until transparent in one and one-half 
pints boiling water; add one saltspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth cup of sugar, one cup of 
grated pineapple, two bananas and two oranges 
cut fine. Serve with sugar and cream. The 
pineapple may be left out and other frnit sub- 
stituted or but one kind used. Tapioca should 
be stirred at first to prevent lumps. The pearl 
tapioca does not need soaking previous to cook- 
ing. Canned pineapple is generally used but 
fresh pineapple needs cooking a little before 
adding to the tapioca. 

Scotch Brotu.—Pick over one-half cup of 
pearl barley and soak over night. Remove the 
skin and fat from a neck of mutton then cut 
into small pieces. Put the bones into a pint of 
cold water and the meat into three pints. Let 
the meat come to a boil quickly and the bones 
simmer slowly. Cut up one-half cup each 
of celery, onion, carrot and fry them in one 
tablespoonful of butter until yellow, but not 
until browned. This requires care. Skim the 
meat until clear and add the barley, now let it 
cook until the meat is tender, Strain the 
water in which the bones were boiled and add 
also the vegetables. Let the whole cook until 
meat and vegetables are very tender; three 
hours is about the right length of time. The 
water will need replenishing. 





PATTY PINKERTON’S CALL. 


Yesterday forenoon just as I had seated my- 
self at my desk, (I have had it moved to the 
corner of the parlor—mother is getting quite in- 
firm and needs me near her often) in came 
Patty Pinkerton, or, rather, Patty Piffin—that is 
her married name—with her baby in her arms. 
“Sorry to disturb you, Miss Patience,” she 
said, “‘but I want to tell your mother what 
grand success [ had with the beefsteak roll.” 

“You tried it, then ?”’ said mother extending 
her hands to the baby. “Give me the boy— 
he’s too heavy for you to carry about in this 
way.” 

“That’s what Lawrence says,” she returned, 
‘‘and he’s made him the nicest little sleigh out 
of ashoe box. Going to paint it red, and I’m 
to upholster it with cotton batting and red cot- 
ton flannel; it will be nice and snug! Laurie 
boy shall ride then,” and with a proud kiss on 
the baby’s rusy cheek she tossed him, cooing 
and springing, into the extended hands. 

“About the roll, now,” said mother.” And 
then Patty told how Lawrence enjoyed it, and 
what fun they had pretending it was potted 
pigeon, till mother as well as myself laughed 
merrily. 

“Patience, you must send Jane that receipt. 
It would suit her husband’s taste, I’ve no 





doubt,” my mother said at last when Patty had 
finished her gay recital. 

“So I will,” I replied, “but why not write it 
out for the FARMER ?” 

“Sure enough. Go right about it.” 

“How much the Farmer has improved the 
past year,” said Patty. ‘‘So many good things 
as there are in Woman's Interests! I tell Law- 
rence that part of the paper has been worth ten 
times the subscription to me. And then he be- 
gins to praise the other parts of the reading. 
Just like a man, you know.” 

“T used to think it could not be improved 
any way. But it has been in all the depart- 
ments. I enjoy it more «han ever,” was mother’s 
response. 

“To show my appreciation I'll send the edi- 
tors any good receipts you'll furnish, little 
Mrs. Piffin,’ 1 said. ‘Here I am, ren in 
hand.” 

Nothing pleases Patty so much as the title I 
had just given her. So, putting on her most 
matronly air she began: ‘“‘To make a beefsteak 
roll take two pounds of steak—from the round 
or the leg—a slice about an inch thick. Trim 
off the fat and cut this in half inch pieces; or 
cut a slice of fat salt pork in the same way ; and 
then season with a teaspoonful of salt (if the 
salt pork is used no salt is needed,) half a tea- 
spoonful of ground pepper, and a heuping tea- 
spoonful of powdered sage. Spread the steak 
on the cutting board, scatter the fat, or pork, 
upon it, roll tightly and keep all secure by 
winding a cord or stout thread around the roll. 
Steam three hours over a brisk fire. Thicken 
the gravy with scorched flour. Baked potatoes 
go well with it.” 

“Very good,” said mother, and the baby, 
thinking she addressed the remark to him, 
cooed and crowed his loudest. 

‘*T made a corn cake the other day that Law- 
rence said was capital,” said Patty. 

‘Let Patience have that too.” 

“The FARMER, you mean, I suppose.” 

“All right—be as concise as possible, do. 
Nobody reads wordy receipts—and they are 
seldom understood,” I rejoined. 

“Sententious—or trying to be—aren’t you, 
daughter ?” 

I didn’t answer—nodded 
twirled my pen impatiently. 

Patty then said: “A nice corn cake: Two 
cups milk, tablespoonful sugar, even teaspoon- 
ful butter or lard, teaspoonful salt, half tea- 
spoonful saleratus or soda, two cups Indian 
meal, one cup flour, teaspoonful cream tartar. 
Stir briskly five minutes, bake in a pan one 
inch deep twenty minutes.” 

“Excellent,” I said. “Now I’ll tell you, 
while I write it, how to make a duster bag—one 
of my Christmas presents: Cut from lace 
scrim a piece nine inches wide and three-quar- 
ters of a yard long; of turkey red cut the same 
to line it—running their edges together. Then 
to form a pocket turn up one end nine inches 
and sew the sides. Turn inward (upon the red 
lining) the corners of the other end—to make a 
nice point, and on this point sew a bow of nar- 
row red satin ribbon. Get at the fancy goods 
stores a gilded ring about three inches in di- 
ameter, pass the point and about five inches 
more through this ring, and there sew it se- 
curely—the bag is to be hung by the ring to a 
hook or a door knob.” 

“T’ll try to get time to make one. It must be 
very pretty,” said Patty. “Sometimes I think I 
shall never do any more fancy work—I must 
turn my hands to so many things.” 

The baby was getting restless. 
him now,” she added, ‘‘and we must go. 
time to think about dinner.” 

She sighed as she took the child. 

“Why Patty!” said mother, stopping half- 
way ih the good-by kiss she was giving to the 
beautiful boy, and looking up in astonishment! 
“Our Jane would give all the folderols of her 
fine house—Kensington work, embroidery, 
paintings and all—for a chance to make a baby’s 
bib. And a good many others, too, I guess, if 
the truth were known.” 

Patty gave her one of her sunny smiles; and, 
saying she really did love fancy work—but 
she hoped she was sensible enough to dress her 
baby without it—she couldn’t bear to see the 
little things bedizened with velvets and satin 
and tinsel—and she never would have anything 
of the kind for Laurie—she quickly had his 
simple cloak of blue cashmere wrapped around 
him and his cunning blue Tam O’Shanter over 
his sunny curls, and then, with a brisk little 
nod and a merry ‘Good day” to us both was 
off. PATIENCE GooDWIN. 


to Patty and 


“T’ll take 
It’s 





MAGGIE HAMILTON’S DIARY, XxX. 

Nov. 24.—Winthrop and Lawrence arrived 
early this morning for Thanksgiving vacation, 
full of good-natured fun; ranged all over the 
house the first thing, singing ‘Dolce domum” 
in a high key, even rushing through Miss 
Betsey’s room. She is very shy of strangers, 
and went nearly wild with fright, began to 
scream; this burst the stitches Dr Ames had 
taken in her palate. Hearing the shrill cry 
the doctor went up instantly; seeing what had 
happened, scolded the boys. ‘‘All her patience 
and my good work lost,’ he said sadly, “and 
can never be attempted again.” He has prided 
himself on the success of this nice job, and bis 
disappointment and Miss Betsey’s distress have 
dampened the day’s happiness. The boys have 
been very soberever since. Miss Betsey has 
clung to me, or followed me around, all day; 
even now, at the sound of Winthrop’s step on 
the stairs, she starts and shudders. I’ve felt so 
sorry for the poor little thing that all thoughts of 
the question I must decide on Saturday have 
been driven away. Wish I could look in at 
home for a moment. I’!l be there next Thanks- 
giving, if possible. 

Nov. 25.—Bethia came this forenoon fo invite 
me to tea tomorrow. Grandmother thinks that 
when Mr. Rollins comes for my answer he can 
be requested to go there too, and that it will be 
more respectful to receive him there than in 
Mrs. Ames’s kitchen. Letter from mother at 
noon. She says Mr. Rollins has father’s and 
her permission, and they wish me to doasI 
think best; believe I am capable of deciding 
wisely. Just as I had read it Mr. Rollins came 
in an elegant carriage, his uncle’s. His uncle 
and cousin requested a call from me. Mrs. 
Ames advised me to go, said Kate should finish 
my noon work, and she would look after Miss 
Betsey. I wanted to say I didn’t look nice 
enough, for my winter sack is shabby. But 
Mr. Rollins, always looking nice himself, never 
seems to mind whether other persons have on 
handsome things or not,so I didn’t say it. We 
soon started. He told the coachman to take 
us by the pleasantest road, and the grey horses 
wheeled us along rapidly. He talked about 
Miss Betsey, felt dreadfully about the unfortu- 
nate affair of yesterday. Then told about the 
pictures he had been finishing lately and what 
he means to do this winter. It seemed a short 
ride, but delightful. 

As we drew near his uncle’s house I began to 
feel nervous. But the cousin, a beautiful young 
lady, and the uncle, greeted me so kindly I was 
soon at ease. It is a very fine house, and oh! 
so full of elegant things. Anda music room! 








Mr. Rollins said I was fond of music, so the 
cousin, Miss Nellie, I ought to call her, sang, 
and played the piano till I came very near cry- 
ing I had such a rush of painful thoughts. 
Then we all went into the conservatory. Such 
splendid flowers 1 never imagined could grow 
in this world; it just took away my breath to 
look atthem. After that the uncle and Miss 
Nellie ‘talked about Aunt Sue and mother and 
the boys. And the uncle said it had been a 
good thing for Arthur (here he patted Mr. Rol- 
lins on the shoulder) to know our family. I 
saw three pictures of Fairview in the hall. 
Miss Nellie said they valued them very highly, 
Arthur painted them. I knew I should cry if I 
stayed another minu‘e, so said I must go. They 
requested me to come often, would always be 
pleased to see me. 

I hope it wasn’t wrong for me to try to be 
cheerful and pleasant all the way back to Dr. 
Ames’s. Mr. Rollins seemed very happy; was 
very kind; said a greai deal about life in the 
country, and how beautiful he would make the 
Allen place. I heard it all; didn’t say I should 
be there, only that it would be delightful. He 
has agreed to take tea at Mrs. Parker’s tomor- 
row, and then know my answer. I couldn’t 
bear to tell him that I decided while Miss Nellie 
was singing. I think it is a wise decision, hard 
as it is for me to feel reconciled to it. 

ANNE GARDNER HALE. 





Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
home equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This ‘‘ good name 
at home” is “a tower of strength abroad.’’ 
It would require a volume 
to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 
Estes, living at 28 East Pine 
Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 
employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sore come on his leg, 
which troubled him a year, when he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a suors time disappeared, 

Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 
tral Street, Lowell, had 
swellings and lumps 
on his face and neck, 


Hood’s 
which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 
rilla completely cured. 


Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room. 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for #5. Preparedonly 
hy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


People 


Praise 





Without doubt the best porous plaster made_ 
When applied to any kind of pain or soreness. 
instant relief is felt. Sore and tired muscles, 
weak back or sides, sharp pains, sore chest and ; 
local pains are curedand the parts wonderfully 
strengthened. Made from Fresh Hops, Bur- 
guig@ly Diteahand Canada Raleam. Never ixri- & 
tates—always soothes. Ready toapply. Sold B 
by druggists and dealers, 25c. 5 for $1. Mailed # 














- a “J . KE. + E3 + a a 
INDIAN ASTHMA CUREss 
FOR THE INSTANTANEOUS 
RELIEF AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL KINDS OF 
4H ASTHMA PHTHISIS &C* 
SIANT OF MEDICINES THE MOST EFFECTIVE & 
POPULAR REMEDY EVER DISCOVEREO-, ALWAYS GIVES 
INSTANT RE 3 


WONDERFUL CURES, IF NOT, SOLD 
BY YOUR C 


ENCLOSE So¢g FOR ONE BOX, 
ORWARDED TO ANY PART OF U*S FREE GF CHARGES 
BoSTON. 


STAFFORD MANFG Co. 36 BROMFIELD ST 





OUR 


© Poultry Food. 


SOMETHING NEW! ! 


Canned Meat for Poultry! | 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. 
Wilt keep an unlimited time until opened. Con- 
veniently put up in 8-lb. cans. Especially adapted 
for chickens and moulting fowl. 

Being ground fine, it can be readily mixed with 
the soft food, and fed so as to give each fowl an 
equal share. Price, 30c. per can; $3.00 per dozen. 

Address, 
HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO. 


20 North St., Boston, Mass. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


You can now grasp a fortune. A new ruide torapid 

wealth, with 246 fine engravings, sert Free to any 

person. Thisis achance of a lifetime, so write at once 
ques 1° J. Lynn & Co.,769 Broadway, New Yor" 











MAMMOTH ESTABLISHMENT 


——ol— 


B. A. Atkinson & Co., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


Who have Just Finished and Stocked with a 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


The LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT in the UNITED STATES 


lbevoted to their line of business. 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS, AND DELIVE 


They sell for either CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS ON THE 


R FREE ALL GOODS bought of them to any 


city or town where there is a railroad freight station in ME., N, H., MASS, R. 1. OR CONN. 


They continue their LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS Which are as follows: 


Customers tiving 
$50 worth of goods, 


Customers who live in the above 


in the States of Mass., R. 1. or Conn., who buy 
are allowed fare to Boston for one person. 


States, who buy $100 worth of 


goods, are allowed fares both ways for one person. 


THEIR 


PRICES 


Are for NEW GOODS bought this season, and NOT for old stock, and any person who contemplates buy 
ing anything in their line will do well to avail themselves of this rare opportunity. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


In this line we carry a most COMPLETE STOCK. 

Below we quote price for two or three | 
of our leaders: 

A 7-PIECE HAIR CLOTH PARLOR SUITE, 
rime quality goods, first-class work, including a 
Peautiful large Smyrna rug. This rug alone sells 


for $6.00. We will sell the parlor 

suite and rug together for only 8 5 
A CRUSHED PLUSH PARLOR SUITE, 7 pieces 

complete,in one color or a combination of colors, 


walnut frames, stitched edges, and a suite thatis 
made to stand hard wear. We consider this 


suite, one of the 
special our store. $HQ 00 

s & 
AN EMBOSSED PLUSH PARLOR SUITE, 7 


Only 

pieces complete, either in one 

color or a combination of colors, $40,00 
s 


for only 


the price, 
bargains in 


at 





| of by other dealers. 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
OUR LOG CABIN CHAMBER 
SET, at the price, cannot be thought $1 0 00 
Only ’ i 
OUR SOLID ASH CHAMBER SET is something 
which we claim to hold the lead on 4 
$15.00, 


anything of the kind in this city. Be 
sure and secit. Price only 
OUR SOLID BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SET, 


| marble tops, with landscape glass, 10 pieces com- 


plete. 

Withthis set for the present we 
shall also include an English toilet $3 G 0 0 
set, and the price for all only . ' 

THE ABOVE ARE OUR LEADERS. IN ADDI- 
TION WE CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF 
CHAMBER FURNITURE IN NEW ENGLAND, 
comprising all kinds and styles of pine, ash, cherry, 
walnut, mahogany, ete., at prices which WE KNOW 
are far below what the same grades of goods are 
otfered for else where. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 


of all kinds, Kitchen and Hall Furniture, Desks, Sideboards, Mirrors, Clocks, Cabi- 


nets, Easels, Bookcases and Racks, etc., als 
COMMON LOUNGES, and all kinds of upholstered go 


CARPETS. | 


Ingrain Carpets © « e . 25ce. to 50c. 
All-Wool Carpets 60c, to $1.00 | 
Tapestry Carpets ° - 50c. to $1.25 | 
Velvet Carpets - $1.10 to $2.00 | 
Oil Cloths ° e ° « 20c. to $1.2! 
Body Brussels Carpets . 95c. to $1.75 | 

STRAW MATTING, way below cost, to close out. | 

Also, RUGS, MATS, ART SQUARES, CRUMB | 
CLOTHS, NAPIER AND COCOA MATTING, | 
SHEEPSKIN MATS, CARPET SWEEPERS, Etc., 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


| or no sale. 
! lar makes, and can give satisfaction every time. 


o, a large line of SOFA BEDS, BED LOUNGES, 


ods at prices that DEFY COMPETITION. 


STOVES AND RANGES. 


A SINGLE OVEN RANGE, all ware and 


complete, only 
$14.00. 


A DOUBLE OVEN RANGE, all ware and pipe 


complete, only 
$20.00. 


Parlor Stoves at All Prices and in All 
Styles. 

s above quoted we will guarantee bakers 

In addition we carry most of the popu- 


nine 
pipe 


The Range 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


CROCKERY AND LAMPS. 


English Decorated Tea Sets 
English Decorated Dinner Sets.------, 


English Decorated Toilet Sets 2.00 up. 


Decorated Base Stand Lamps 
Solid Brass Stand Lamps 
Hanging Lamps, from 


Largest and Best Assortment in the City. 
CALI AND BE CONVINCED. 


a tin detec 46 Co... 
827 WASHINGTON ST., COR. COMMON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





ESTEY ORGANS. 


UNRIVALLED IN 


TONE, 


ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


Easy Terms, Cash or Instalments. 


Illustrated Catalogues Sent Free. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT, 





ADIES are otfered embroidery needlework at 

their own homes (town or country) by a 
wholesale house. Profitable, genuine. Good pay 
can be made. Everything furnished. Particulars 
free. Address Artistic Needlework Co., 135 8th 
St., New York City: 





Your Name on a Beautiful Album tn gold, and 120 Sam- 





>> 
o— = i pilesof Fringed, Bevel, Hidden Name, Imported Knife Pic- 
tures, &c., 10 centa, TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. 





Sheridan's 
Condition 


Powder 


is absolutely 
ounce is worth a pound o 
strictly a medicine to be given with food. 
on earth will make hens lay like it. 
en cholera and diseases of hens. 
va ht in gold. Tilusteated k by 
everywhere, or sent by 
stamps. 2 1-4 Ib. air-tight tin cans, $1.00; 
$1.20. Six cans by express, prepaid, for 85 


PR. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostor 


any other kind 


ure and highly concentrated. 


Nothing 
It cures chick- 
Is wort 
pen f Gene tn 
‘or cen n 

— by mail, 


SHERIDAN’S 


CONDITION 
POW DHF! 


Cures 
Chicken 


Cholera. 


. It is 


h its 


‘00, 
Mass. 





“SHIFU-SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 


OF CHECKERS, Game of Nine Penny Morr 

Game of Fox and Geese, The Star Pussle, The Great Triple 

Prize Puzzle, and Sample Book of Lat siting Car Al 
@ for only o 2-cont stamp. CAPITAL CARD CO., Columbus, 


TEW MONTTOR INCUBATER 
AN beats everyth ng. Send for Illustrated’ cir- 
cular, with testimonies of those in use. Also Ja- 
cob’s ‘‘How to Make Money.” Enclose stamp. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, Lock Box 649, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 








Exoceedingly Hand- 
some Shifu-Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
are made from 4a 
strong, fibrous, silky- 

aper material, called 
n Japan Shifu. 
Handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, umbrellas and 
clothing are made 
from it. It has asoft 
and silky feeling like 
silk. As seén in the 
illustration,our band. 
kerchiefs are of Va- 
rious enw = 
highi colorec n 
Re *y Indigo, 
Orange, Brown, 
ete. are im- 
— by us directly 
rom Japan to be 
Given Away by 
the half dozen to all 

who send 60 cents for 

a six months’ trial subscription ($1.10 for a trial year) 

to THE YANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 

Best Weekly Family Paper America. 
Regular subse 4 

andkerchiefs, postpaid, for 40 cents and 5 cents 

to pay for postage and wrapping. Napkins, dif- 


Pret designe. same price. Address POTTER 
POTTER, 45 Milk street, Boston, Mass. € 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W.NYE, . . NASHUA, N. H. 

Ff. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. ; 
GEO. H. STAFFORD, . SO, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A 

mM 


.W. WINGATE, . . . SouTH ELIOT, ME. 
. P. RICHARDSON, .So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
. « » BRAINTREE, VT. 


H. B. HOWARD, 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper anda 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








We repeat that subscribers of the late 
Dirigo Rural can have the edition, Our 
Grance Homes, if they desire and will 
send us a card to that effect. 





In this year of grace 1887, and almost 
1888, a correspondent of the Farmer of 
Minneapolis advises planting potates in the 
full of the moon. He omits to give the 
latest quotations on green cheese. 





Commissioner Colman disapproves of 
the efforts to make his position a cabinet 
office. His critics, however, claim that he 
is disturbed at having agriculture and la- 
bor associated, and wants all of the glory 
or none. Well. if that is so he is not 
much unlike a great many other people. 





The great advances in modern jour- 
nalism are brought to mind by contrasting 
a recent paragraph in Mr. Cheever’s fa- 
miliar talks with last week’s paper. The 
New ENGLAND FARMER was the pioneer 
in reporting meetings of boards of agri- 
culture, beginning fifteen years ago be- 
cause Mr. Cheever happened to be at the 
meeting, saw that it would furnish inter- 
esting matter and sent along a series of 
letters. But the manager of the paper, 
who was in no degree less enterprising 
than his cotemporaries, had not thought of 
sending a reporter to the meeting, did not 
even know he was to have a report of it. 
Such strokes of enterprise were then as un- 
dreamed of as were telephones. This year 
before the echoes of the last speaker had 
hardly died away the Farmer was in the 
mails with an eleven column report of the 
gathering. 





On January ist, we shall open a legal 
column, to be edited by one of the best 
known members of the Suffolk bar, who 
has been for the last ten years retained as 
our Counsellor at Law. When asked to 
permit us to use his name as editor, he re- 
plies: ‘‘No, it is not professional among 
lawyers.” His answer below to our corre- 
spondence will explain itself: 


Your letter and more than ample retainer of 
November 28th is received, which I cannot ac- 
cept unless as hereinafter written. You pro- 
pose to open your columns to your people for 
all legal inquiries, and a popular lecture each 
week on law pertaining to the common wants 
of the people, more especially to questions of 
land, fences, flowage, sales, mortgages, wills, 
notes, etc, put into popular understanding. 
While you are taking a somewhat new depart- 
ure, I think your system, if properly executed, 
will prove of great boon to your readers. Let 
us hope that not one in a thousand will have 
need to claim the protection of the civil arm of 
the law; and yet every one of those thousand 
is liable of necessity, sometimes, to invoke it. 





The postal reform association, (which 
by the way is a good thing,) should point 
all its guns at the idiotic decision of the 
postal authorities that on no envelopes but 
those containing letter-paid matter shall 
there appear anything but the name and 
address of the sender, even ornamental 
flourishes are tabooed by the very bright 
postal decision makers. The people can 
get along very comfortably with the incon- 
veniences of postage stamps and postal 
notes fora mailable fractional currency, 
as compared with the expense, annoyance 
and inconvenience caused by this bit of 
nonsensical foolishness. One of the ludi- 
crous phases of postal red tape came to no- 
tice Monday in an order to us from the 
postoflice department to state on the im- 
print of the New EnGianp Farmer that 
it is issued weekly, and a subsequent 
threat to exclude it from the mails if 
we did not comply. This paper is, with 
the exception of the Maryland Farmer, 
the oldest agricultural paper in America ; 
it has perused the even and successful 
tenor of its ways since 1822, but it has 
been reserved for the present lynx-eyed 
administration to discover this sad defect 
in its make-up. That our readers may not 
expect an edition of the paper daily or 
may not be surprised at receiving four 
issues each month we hasten to announce 
that it is published once a week. 





The Rural New Yorker says: ‘‘Our 
entire industrial system is based on com- 
petition as the fairest agent for the adjust- 
ment of the profits of industry. Its free 
action is essential so long as our system 
permits private ownership of property. In 
so far as ‘trusts’ prevent competition, they 
are fundamentally instigators and propa- 
gators of socialism.” We do not dissent 
from our contemporary’s views. But, if 





the logic is sound, in so far as consolida- 
tions of competing corporations, patent 
monopolies, labor combinations, co-opera- 
tion in the grange or other ways, and all 
other kinds of combines, agreements, 
pools, trusts, etc., prevent competition, 
they are ‘instigators and propagators of 
socialism.” Indeed we are sometimes in- 
clined to think that the tendency of the 
times is emphatically towards socialism— 
though perhaps not a bad kind. The tariff 
system, free school books, postal telegra- 
phy, boards of arbitration, and many 
other topics of legislation, which we will 
not enumerate at length, are steps toward 
socialistic ideas. It sometimes seems to 
us that the evils and losses of excessive 
competition are causing the pendulum to 
swing the other way, and that great indus- 
trial changes may be imminent, which may 
call for an entire revision of present 
methods and for a violent rupture of some 
ot our prejudices, in adjusting matters to 
the changed conditions. 

One of the important measures to come 
before congress is postal telegraphy. ‘The 
telegraph business of the country is now 
in the hands of a powerful monopoly, and 
competition has been proved to be impos- 
sible, as the Western Union company has 
eventually swallowed all rivals, no matter 
how strong or well organized for the pur- 
pose of preventing amalgamation. When 
any business as essential to the public 
welfare as the telegraph system becomes 
a monopoly government supervision is 
perfectly defensible even if the monopoly 
is managed well. We think no political 
economist will deny this. The logic is 
sound and precedents are numerous. 
But there are many opinions as to how far 
the governmental supervision ought to 
go. Shall it be mere suggestive, shall 
it be general direction, shall it be full 
control, or shall the goverment go 
into the business itself? The public 
authority does all of the mail transporta- 
tion; in furnishing water and gas in cities 
the degree of control varies; some per- 
sons recommend that the state should do 
all the railroad business. How about 
telegraphy? It seeme to us that there 
should be a great deal of very careful de- 
liberation before the nation steps in to 
add telegraphy to the large businsss it 
already carries on. Possibly a postal 
telegraph system is the best thing, but it 
should be entered upon only after due 
consideration. It is too big a question 
for organizations thoughtlessly to favor or 
oppose by resolutions. It should be earn- 
estly studied, arguments of the best think- 
ers, pro and con, should be read. ‘‘Snap 
judgments” by large bodies of men, for 
the purpose of influencing legislation, are 
to be deprecated. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
RAILROAD MATTERS. 

In Vermont much railroad interest is mani- 
fest on account of tho salo of the Rutland road, 
now operated by the Central Vermont, to the 
Delaware and Hudson company. This road 
has been a link of much New York and Mon- 
treal business, and Bennington county people 
are apprehensive that the through passenger 
train service over the Bennington road may be 
suspended in the event of the Delaware and 
Hudson company coming into possession of the 
Rutland railroad. Gov. Smith says that the 
Rutland road cannot pass into possession of its 
new owners until the expiration of the lease 
three years from now, and that he can hardly 
believe that the Delaware and Hudson company 
will divert all their through business to the west 
side of the lake. Such a move might cause a 
renewai of the old Bennington and Rutland 
fight against the Delaware and Hudson com- 
pany. It would at least arouse a good deal of 
hostility among the people in western Vermont. 
The present accommodations afforded by the 
Central Vermont to the people on the west side 
of the mountain, the governor says, have been 
a loss to the road though a great benefit to the 
people. 

In Massachusetts, the long delayed, long suf- 
fering Central Massachusetts railroad has 
inched along another step, and the road was 
formally opened to Northampton on Monday 
amid the booming of cannons in that enterpris- 
ing municipality. The distance between 
Boston and Northampton by this new route is 
108 miles, being a saving of eight miles over 
the route via the Connecticut River and Boston 
& Albany roads. 

The Cheshire road will soon fall into the 
possession of the Fitchburg, which leads some 
prophets to claim that this is a move to shut 
the Central Vermont from any Boston connec- 
tions south of Bellows Falls. 

Maine is somewhat prolific with railroad agi- 
tation and work. The Canadian Pacific is 
building across the northern part. The north- 
eastern part is agitating a direct line. The Som- 
erset people are making good progress between 
North Anson and Bingham, a distance of some 
16 miles. It is expected that the road will be 
running to Bingham another year. From that 
point it is the intention to push the extension 
on to Moose River and make connection with the 
Canadian Pacific at as early a day as possible. 
The extension into upper Somerset will be 
through a rich agricultural country, with grand, 
picturesque scenery. A project is being agi- 
tated, that seems to find favor, to build a road 
from Skowhegan to Norridgewock, a distance 
of five miles, and there connect with the Som- 
erset. 

THE COURTS. 

The wicked side of life has been prominent 
during the past week in the courts. The suit 
of Rev. W. W. Downs, of unsavory fame, to 
recover salary for ten months after his dis- 
missal from the society has renewed memories 
of this old scandal. Mrs. Robinson, accused 
of poisoning half a dozen individuals including 
her husband has been on trial. The celebrated 
Codman will case has been revived, on a new 
trial, with it’s disgusting gush, while in Hart- 
ford and Cincinnati prominent defaulters have 
appeared before the courts. 

POLITICAL. 


Hardly was the President’s message with its 
bold utterances on tariff reform issued when 
Hon. James G. Blaine was interviewed in Paris 
and expressed himself very positively In oppo- 
sition to the message. He advocated an aboli- 
tion of the tariffs on tobacco on the ground that 











it is a necessity to 95 out of every 100 people, 
but he was opposed to reducing the whiskey 
tax on account of the moral question involved. 
This interview has been the talk of the politi- 
cians of the whole country and is taken as sure 
indication of the approach of a political cam- 
paign of unusual magnitude. A Washington 
correspondent says that ‘the shrewdness, the 
cleverness and the great adroitness” of the in- 
terview has attracted unusual admiration. 
The national republican convention is to be 
held in Chicago. 

In Boston the municipal election has been of 
unusnal importance on account of a desperate 
attempt to overthrow the present democratic 
administration—a work in which many demo- 
crats assisted. Mayor O'Brien was re-elected, 
but his plurality was cut down from 4740 to 
1539. In the board of aldermen, however, the 
machine ring was defeated, and the new board 
has eight republicans, two democrats and two 
independents. In the State election the republi- 
cans, through their platform, assumed the role 
of the particular friends of the pubiic school 
system, and gained many votes in consequence. 
The Boston democrats parried this blow, by 
making most excellent non-partisan nomina- 
tions for school committee. The municipal 
elections in the Massachusetts cities generally 
were license victims. 

CONGRESS 
starts off with unusual number of bills, promi- 
nent among them being measures for the pen- 
sions, preserving the banking system and using 
up the treasury surplus. One proposition is 
to appropriate about 126 millions for seacoast de- 
fences, another is to purchase outstanding bonds. 
An unusual number of bills for the erection of 
public buildings have been introduced in the 
Senate. Senator Blair wants to have 
$100,000 buildings erected at both Dover and 
Nashua, N. H. Senator Frye wants a $40,000 
structure at Houlton, Me., and Senator Aldrich 
buildings at Pawtucket and Woonsocket. Ten 
thousand citizens living in the Pan Handle of 
Texas have petitioned for a territorial form of 
government to be called Cinnamon territory. 
Among measures introduced have been bilis for 
a pension to all who served in the army during 
the war, for uniform marriage and divorce 
laws, for a committee of arbitration with Great 
Britain. 
FOREIGN. 

The new president of the French republic has 
had considerable trouble in forming a cabinet 
but has finally succeeded. His labors, how- 
ever, have not proved very popular as he tried 
to form a ministry of conciliation, which should 
include representatives of all wings of repub- 
licanism from the most radical anarchists to the 
conservative, ill-disguised mcnarchists. Pre- 
dictions are plenty that such a heterogeneous 
combination will be unable to work in harmony 
forany length of time. In the president’s 





message after reminding the members of the | 
: : aan os 

chambers that his election was due to the spirit 

of conciliation produced among the members of | 


the congress, he expresses the hope that the 


houses. The passage 
foreign policy is couched in the most pacific 
terms. 

Jules Ferry was shot at three times Saturday 
in the lobby of the French chamber of deputies 
at Paris by a young revolutionist, but did not 
receive serious injuries. 

M. Wilson, Ex-President Grevey’s son-in-law, 
who is indirectly responsible for all recent 
trouble, has been acquitted of complicity in the 
decorations scandal. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The census of agricultural statistics @f Mas- 
sachusetts will soon be published. 


The Spencer farmers’ and mechanics’ associ- 
ation will have a reunion and supper the second 
week in January. 

The Shelburne Falls creamery made over 
7000 pounds of butter last week, the largest 
amount ever made in that town. 


The farmers of Hollis, Buxton, Dayton, and 
Waterboro, Me., are making efforts to establish 
a corn packing factory at Bar Mills. 


The Milford trustee of the Worcester agricul- 
tural society, recently re-elected, is Mr. R.A. 
Cleveland, who has been dead for four years. 


The harvesting of ferns for shipment to Bos- 
ton to be used at Christmas festivals and for 
other decorations is quite a business at Waldo- 
boro, Me. 

The North Bellingham town farm shows 
marked improvement. The stock includes 
some of the progeny of Mr. A. W. Cheever’s 
Polled Angus. 

The trustees of the Iowa agricultural college 
have chosen Loren P. Smith, a graduate of 
Cornell university, to fill the chair of professor 
of agriculture. 


Enthusiastic State grange meetings are being 
held in Connecticut and Vermont this week; 
next week there will be others in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Maine. 

J. D. Prindle exhibited a pig in Quincy mar- 
ket last week, raised by W. H. Bardwell of 
Shelburne. It was ten months old and weighed 
448 pounds; it was one of three of about the 
same weight. 

No. Leverett, Mass.: There is prospect of a 
large lumber business here this season, which 
will call for help at good pay. Cephas Porter 
recently purchased a two-acre pine lot at 
auction for $400. 

The York county Me. agricultural society has 
voted to permanently locate its annual cattle 
show and fair at the grounds of the Saco and 
Biddeford trotting association in Saco. By 
this action the society receives several valuable 
gifts. 

The annual winter meeting of the Maine po- 
mological society will be held at New Gloucester, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, February 22, 
23, 1888. The transactions of the society for 
1887, just published make an _ interesting 
volume. 

Sunderland, Mass.: The cold snap stopped 
the plowing last week. Onion seed is $1.75 
a pound; potatoes, 80 cents a bushel; but- 
ter, 25 cents a pound; eggs, 30 cents a dozen. 
Mrs. Quartus and Miss Delia Sikes have sold 
their farm to B. Frank Howard for $3,500. 

The Aroostook, Penobscot and Washington 
county farmers are receiving better pay for 
their teams to be used in the woods this winter, 
than for many seasons, due to the recent ruling 
of the secretary of the treasury prohibiting the 
bonding of New Brunswick teams for this 
work. 


make first class fuel by those who have used 
it.” 

The reguiar Worcester broil just now is over 
the finances of the Worcester agricultural soci- 
ety, with which the New England society held 
its exhibition this year. At the annual 
meeting ot the local society a few weeks 
«70, George H. Estabrook, who has 
been .its secretary and treasurer for 16 years, 
was defeated for re-election, and refused to give 
up the books and funds. Saturday he was 
called upon by some of the trustees and another 
demand made on him. Fiually he produced 
the books for their inspection, when Mr. W. 8. 
Lincoln seized them ai.* walked off. The com- 
mittee has put an expert of work on the books, 
and they are found to be in very bad shape. 


At the annual meeting of the Worcester 
northwest agricultural society, W. H. Bowker 
was unanimously re-elected as president, J. F. 
Whitcomb and T. H. Goodsp ed of Athol to 
offices of secretary and treasurer. The vice 
president and trustees were elected as follows: 
vice presidents, I. L. Cragin of Athol, N. C. 
Forrister of North Orange, B. W. Spooner of 
Petersham, C. Waldo Bates of Phillipston, E. 
V. Nelson of Ruyalston, Ira Witt of North 
Dana, John Brooks of Templeton; trustees, J. 
R. Bigelow of Petersham, Walter White of 
Phillipston, D. E. Clement of Nurth Orange, 
A. D. Raymond of Royalston, R. L. Doane of 
Athol, A. E. Stafford of Templeton. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $4015 and the expenses 
$2770. There has been paid on the society debt 
during the year $1400, leaving the total debt at 
the present time $900. 





PERSONAL. 

Gail Hamilton has gone to Europe to meet 
Mrs. Blaine’s family. 

Joel Crowther of Claremont, N. H , murdered 
his mother on Monday night. 

General Master Workman Powderly of the 
Knights of Labor is seriously ill with a hem- 
orhage of the lungs. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor, wife of a grandson 
of the Astor who founded the family’s fortune, 
died of a cancer Monday evening. 

H. S. Ives, who in his days of wealth and 
prosperity was called the Napoleon of finance, 
has been arrested for grand larceny. 

W. H. Bowker, president of the Bowker fer- 
tilizer company, has been unanimously re- 


elected president of the Worcester northwest | 
| exploded. Loss, $4000; partially insured. 


agricultural society. 


Rey. C. A. Berry has declined the Plymouth | 


pulpit. In England a great struggle is going 
on in social and religious matters, and men of 
Berry’s stamp are needed there. 

Ex-congresman Deering of Iowa, who died 
at Osage Thursday, was one of the organizers 
of the republican’ party in Maine, his native 
state. He went to lowa 30 years ago. 

Mrs. Betsey B. Morse, wife of Rev. W. E. 
Morse of Farmington, Me., died Monday night 
of last week, aged eighty-two years. She lived 


same s2ntiment will continue to prevail in both | Just three days after the death of her husband, 


. . a |S 
relating to France’s 


E. L. Harper, who wrecked the Fidelity bank 


at Cincinnati, was found guilty at Cincinnati 





A Dakota correspondent of the Scientific | 
American says: ‘‘Good beef steers .sell here | 


now for two cents per pound live weight. Hogs 


are worth four cents, which is thought to be an | 


excellent price. Corn sells at 20 cents per 
bushel, or say $5 75 per ton, allowing 70 pounds 
to the bushel. Some talk of burning it for 
fuel, as it is considered fully as cheap as Penn- 
sylvania hard coal, the present price of which 
is $11.50 per ton. Corn on the ear is said to 


| 
| 


Monday and sentenced to ten years in the Ohio 
penitentiary. It is said that $20,000 was of- 
fered the district attorney to let up in this case. 

Among recent prominent deaths are 
David Dana, the first physician in Lawrence 


where he had practiced for forty years, and | 
| 
Kalloch, a Maine clergyman, who | 


Rev. I. S. 
went to San Francisco and attained political 
prominence. 





IN GENERAL, 


Quincy, Mass., has voted to apply for a city 
charter. 

The public debt was increased $1,490,000 in 
November. 

A heavy sea at Coney Island did $150,000 
damage last week. 

The fisheries’ commission seems to have 
struck some obstacle. 

A cancer hospital was opened in New York 
city a few days ago. 

Montreal’s detectives are suspected of being 
implicated in several burglaries. 

Maine savings banks hold $6.352,794 worth 
of mortgages on real estate in Maine. 

The Calumet and Hecla mining company are 
having serious fires in their copper mines in 
Michigan. 

A steamer took 1000 evergreen trees from 
Rockport, Me., to New York, last week for 
Christmas trees. 

A Philadelphia ship foundered when two 
days out, and only two out of twenty-seven 
persons were saved. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is encroaching 


matter of freight trains. 

Itis estimated that the use of natural gas 
has displaced 25,000 tons of coal daily in west- 
ern Pensylvania and eastern Ohio. 

Republican clubs are being formed in many 
towns and cities in New England. A delegate 
convention of the clubs to be held in New York 
city. 

A deaf mute jubilee, for the purpose of hon- 
oring Thomas Gallaudet, the deaf mute teacher, 
who was born 100 years ago, was held in Boston 
Saturday. 

On Saturday citizens of Owensboro, Ky., 
observed an immense balloon ata great height, 
which was found Monday containing the ema- 
ciated remains of a man. 

The London Times says: “It is remarkable 
that Mr. Cleveland had the courage to confront 
the serried phalanx of protectionists on the eve 
of a contest for the presidency.” 

The New Hampshire railroad fight postponed 
a number of ambitions, as in casting about for 
governor and congressmen, care will be taken 
to get such as were not mixed up in the con- 
troversy. 

The New York chamber of commerce has 
adopted resolutions favoring @ peaceable and 
speedy settlement of the questions between the 
United States and Canada, and welcoming en- 
larged commercial relations. 

Two of the officers of the rotten Continental 
life insurance company of Hartford have been 
arrested for making false returns to the com- 
missioners, and a like compliment awaits the 
president whenever he returns from Canada. 


A woman recently died of want in the Fox- | 
boro, Mass., almshouse, who would have been | 
wealthy had she lived a few weeks longer. Her | 


husband owned a ranch in Texas before the 
war which he was compelled to leave penniless, 
but which has now become very valuable. 

A recent phenomenon in central Illinois puz- 
zles scientific and other people. After weeks 
of drought, the streams and wells becoming 
exhausted, abundant water suddenly appeared, 
without rain or other visible source of supply. 

The Carriage Builders’ National association, 
at their last meeting, passed a resolution ap- 





Southern 
| says of the seventeenth annual session of the 
Tennessee press association: ‘‘About forty edi- | 
tors and publishers were present, a number of | 


| ters or sisters. 


| cles 
meetings of the association have been marked 

| by | 
who, while unexceptionable as gentlemen, had | 
no connection with the press, and their presence | 








THE LARGE PRICES 


Obtained for Poultry at this season of the year, as well as the increased value of Eggs during th 


winter months, ought to induce Poultry Keepers to feed properly. 


Everything necessary h 


Poultry Yard can be found at bottom prices at our warehouses. 


Fresh Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Chicken Crackers, 
Buckwheat, 


Fresh Ground Oyster Shells. 


Pure Bone Meal, 
Sound Wheat, 
Sunflower 


WE ALSO OFFER 


Bone Mills, 
Lanterns, 


Corn Shellers, 
Cutters, Cow Ties, 
before thought of. 


Barrel 
Snow Shovels, &c. at 


Root 
never 


Hay Cutters, 
prices 


Headers, 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS. 





Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


7t Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market Sts., Boston, Mass, 





proving of the adoption of 4 feet 8 inches, 
measured from outside to outside of tire on 
ground, as the standard track for carriages in 
the United States. 


The Troy Times commenting on several of | 


the papers raising their price to three cents, 
says: ‘‘A cheap paper is not necessarily a poor 


one, but a good newspaper is worth a good | 
its 


price, and journalism ought to maintain 
dignity and recognize the fact.” 


Any one who wants to know the sensation of 


being skinned alive, tortured in the rack, made 
to dance on red hot plates, and swallow molten 


metal, can find out by stepping on the coat tails | 


of the Milford Journal, an expert in the use of 
emphatic and square told English. One Mil- 
ford man tried it and he says it never fales. 


The approaching poultry exhibition in Me- | 


chanics’ hall, Boston, will be the largest show 
of the kind ever seen in this country, as a 
great amonnt of interest is being manifest. 
The premium list is advertised in another 
column. Every one interested in poultry 
should send for a copy. 


The dwelling house, barns and outbuildings 
of Joseph Whitefield of Lancaster, N. H., were 
burned Monday. Defective chimney. 
$1200; insurance, $800. Three barns owned 
by J. W. Ellsworth, near Worcester, Mass., 
were burned Tuesday, with fifteen cows, two 
calves, one horse and several pigs. Lantern 


the 
Tenn., 


ASSOCIATION. 
of McMinnville, 
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whom were accompanied by their wives, daugh- 


or kangers on in the party. 


the presence of a number of gentlemen, 


. ° ° | 
in the meetings was nothing less than a Jagrant | 


abuse of the courtesies extended the 


Certificates were refused to all such representa- | 
| tives (?) at this meeting, and the result was as 
Dr. | 


above stated, a purely representative body of 
newspaper men. The meeting was pronounced 


by all present as one of the most pleasant and 
| POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 


profitable ever held by the association. Some 


important business problems were discussed at | 
| 

| length, and action taken which will doubtless | 
| result in much practical benefit to the mem- 


bers.” 





A River Turned Out of Bed. 

Without doubt, one of the greatest mining 
achievements of modern engineering is the con- 
struction of the Big Bend Tunnel! on the Feather 
river, situated in Butte Co., California. The 
richest and most productive gold mines of Cali- 
fornia have been the beds of rivers, and the 
“Feather” stands pre-eminent as to richness 
wherever it has been possible to work it. The 
Big Bend of Feather river. however, whose 
gravel deposits have been estimated in value 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000, has hitherto 
baffled the skill of man to rob it of its treasure. 
This vast amount of wealth has been guarded 
and preserved for ages by the minimum con- 
stant flow of one hundred thousand miners’ 
inches of water rushing through a narrow 
canon of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet deep, which 
rendered it impossible to wing-dam or flume. 
A tunnel 12x16 feet has been finally drilled 
through a spur of Big Bend mountain a dis- 


| tance of 12,007 feet, or nearly two and one- 


third miles in length out to the mountain side 
of Feather river, at the upper end of the Bend. 


| Just below where the upper end of the tunnel 
pos | taps the river a dam was constructed which is 
upon the territory of the Northern Pacific in the | 


to force the water through the tunnel! into Dark 
canon, out of which it will flow into the Feather 
again. This will leave about fourteen miles of 
the river bed constituting Great Bend exposed 
to sight during the season of low water, which 
is from seven to nine months in the year. 

This stupendous undertaking required the 
services of one hundred men, working night 
and day, for about five years, and has just re- 
cently been completed. The president of the 
Big Bend Tunnel and Mining Company, and 
the largest stockholder therein, is Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, who is, perhaps, of all others, most en- 


titled to credit for the successful termination of 
this great undertaking. The doctor has been, 
and now is, connec with very many other 
important matters. In the fall of 1877, he was 
elected to a seat in the New York State Senate, 
and in 1878, he was placed in nomination for 
Congress, and was elected by a decisive ma- 
jority. 

He is president or the Buffalo Loan, Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, one of the foremost 
banking institutions in the city of Buffalo. 
But he is perhaps best known as president of 
the “World’s Dispensary Medica! Association 
and Invalids’ Hotel and Surgigal Institute.” 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS. 


Fortunes are Made Yearly 
—BY— 
JUDICIOULY INVESTING 
IN FLORIDA PROPERTY. 


Desirable Lots and Small Farms for Orange, Fruit 
and Vegetable culture. LOW PRICES, EAsy 
TERMS. Monthly payments when desired. Prin- 
cipal and resident of Florida, 


At COLLINS & Co., 


15 Kilby Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 














SE a married man, a situation 

as herdsman or foreman on a gentleman’s 
place, Best of references given, Address, with 
full particulars, HERDSMAN, Peru, Mass, 


| Notice to Good Knitters. 


j ANTED, A FIRSTRATE QUALITY 
of Men’s All-Wool Hand-Knit STOCKINGS 
and GLOVES. Also Nice All-Wool ROLLS, suit- 
able to be 7 by hand. 
Persons having such to sell or wishing to knit 
good Goods address the 


PROVIDENCE CREAMERY, 


| 89 & 91 North Mam St., PROVIDENCE, R.1 


| tucket (R. 


Loss, | 





It was purely a representative | 
body of newspaper men, there being no barna- | 
Previous | 


press. 


| Near Greenwich St., 





| Time,” 
| Mother’s 


‘THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


| What is Baid about it by Leading News- 


papers. 
A well-known standard agricultural journal.— 
Boston Herald. 

Reliable advocate of the farming interest.—Mir- 
ror and Farmer. 

One of the standard agricultural journals of 
America.— Bennington (Vt,) Banner. 

Better calculated than ever to stand as the friend 
and counselor of New England yeomanry.—/Paw- 
lL.) Gazette. 

Its editorials are based on common-sense princi- 
ples.— Westboro (Mass.) Chronotype. 

It now stands inthe front rank of agricultural 
journals.—/eterboro (N. H.) Transcript. 

Every member in the family is provided for in 
this excellent paper.— Melrose ( Mass.) Journal. 

Itis one of the best—if not the best.—Clinton 
(Mass,) Enterprise. 

It isan excellent journal,—Orange County Far- 
mer. 

One of the most progressive agricultural journals 
on the continent.—7ruth, Ontario, Canada, 

We are happy to note the improvement Editor 
Whitaker has made in the quality of his paper.— 
New England Homestead. 

One of the ables‘, most reliable and most enter- 
taining agricultural papers published.— Newport 
(Rh. I.) Enterprise, 

The tone of the paper has been materially raised 
and its value increased.—New Bedford Standard. 

It takes the lead among our agricultural cotem- 
poraries.— Boston Commonwealth. 

The woman’s department is a valuable assistant 
to the housewife and family.— Melrose Journal. 

No agricultural journal comes to our table which 
compares with the NEw ENGLAND FARMER in 
interest and value.— Lowell Courier 

Geo. M. Whitaker is imparting fresh life in that 
old favorite family newspaper.—New York Tri 

One of the oldest as well as the best of our agri- 
cultural exchanges.—Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

There 1s no more honestly or intelligently edited 
farm journal in America.—ural Vermonter. 


$2.00 per year. Discount to Clubs. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Published at Boston, Mass. 


16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 


DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 

166 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


DR. C. H. STARR’S 
BLOOD PURIFIER 
AND 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 
Send for 





For the cure of all Chronic Diseases. 
Circular to 
DR. C. H. STARR, 
1641 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sa Fifty Years’ Experience. 





TO EVERYBODY 


HO WILL SEND US $1, WE WILL 
send by return mail, postpaid, a case of 10 
LIQUID COLORS specially prepared for use in the 
NEw Art of oolavtnn sRetogvaphhe to eng | re. 
semble IVORY MINIATURES. We send full direc 
tions, brushes, and everything needed for finished 
work. Profit and Pleasure combined. Price list 
of all kinds of art supplies with each order. 
ART NOVELTY M’F’C CO., 
Box 82, TORRINGTON, CT. 


HUME BOOKS. 


Bybury to - Beacon Street. 


$1.25. 

A witty book of course; for Mrs. Diaz writes 
it. Wise of course; Mrs. Diaz again. To make 
the rest of us wise. Did Mrs. Diaz ever put 
pen to paper without that end in view, or with- 
out being witty and wise herself? 

A satire and sermon in one; and the text is 
domestic lite. 


How to Gook Well 


By J. ROSALIE BENTON. $1.50 


A book of family recipes; also to teach the 
art of cooking. which is rare for a cook book. 
Among its many adaptations to common fam- 
ily use is its numerous ways to turn left-over 
food into appetizing dishes. Another is its sys 
tem of cross references, by which the recipes be- 
come more intelligible, and the book more com- 
prehensive. 





By MRS. DIAZ. 


Anna Maria's House-keeping. 


By MRS. S. D. POWER, author of “Children’s 
Etiquette,” ‘Ugly Girl Papers,” etc, $1.00. 


Anna Marie, a school-girl who has her own 
housework to do, gets told exactly how to go 
about it, and all the way through. 


Twenty-Six Hours a Day. 


By MARY BLAKE. 


21.00. 

00Ks in one; **What to do with 
Mother,” “A 
Man 


Three or four 


to a Young 
of Heaven,” “How a 


** Letters 
Dream 
Takes Care of his Baby.’ 


At the Bor 


price. 


kstores, ¢ r sent post pai 1 on receyy to 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, set bn Hed DECEMBER 17, 1887. 











The Barkets, 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Dec. 14. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hail Market. 

{[Correctea weekly by H1ttToN & WOODWAND, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. BirD & Co., Nos. 
88 & 40, Beef, J. P. SQUIRE & Co., Nos. 23 & 25, 
Pork, Lara and Hams; Crosby, bos. & CO,, 
Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, 
FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit ana + egetabdles; 
SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; GkO. E. 
RICHARDSON & Co.. No.1, F. H. square, Frit 
& Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, No. 6 & § F. H. 
Square, Groceries. ' 

Groceries. 


lour— | Ginger .. 
Haxall,b’1550 @ 575 | Nutmegs 
Taylor’s best @ 550 Mace .. 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 525 | Starch— 
fea— Satin gloss ib 
Oolong .35 @. Silver gloss 
Japan - 35 Crown polish 
Breakfast . 35 @. Crackers— 
Hyson, best . Boston ¥ b. 
Coffee— Butter . 
Old Gov. Java @. + Oyster... 
Rio... . .25 @.- 28 Pilot... 
Molasses— Cereals— 
Porto Rico, gal Oat m’1 Yb. 3 
45 Hominy . 
Corn meal 
R emeal .. 
rushed wheat 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Powdered... @- Mustard, . . 25 
Crushed .. @- 84] Horsford’s Prep. 
Yellow .. .54@. Tapioca # tb. . 
ices— Sago, ¥b... 
Cassia, ¥ D Sea Moss, # tb. 
Cloves «++. Rice, ¥ th . 6,8 
Allspice.. . : Saleratus, ¥ lb 6 
Pepper . .35 @.- Cream Tartar, 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥pk 559. 60 |Grapes— 
dried, ” b te . 15 | Concord, tb 
Cranberries qtl124@. 15 |Pears,...1 
Peach, gt can 16@. 20 | 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
Castana, # th 12 @. 15 |Prunes, Vb .6@. 
Citron, ¥ bh .25 @. 30 | Raisins,lay’sb16 @. 
Dates, ¥ tb .10@. 15 Valencias, bh 8 @. 
Figs, ¥ ib . .15 @. 30 | Muscatels,b10 @. 
Filberts, ¥ th 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 Naples, ... @. 20 
Oranges, #dz25 @. 50 Zantecur’nts,10 @ 
Peanuts, ¥b.8 @. 10 

Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk .75 @. 87 Onions, pk - @. 40 
Beets, @pk .. @. 30 | Potatoes, phk.30 @. 35 
Cabbages, ea 15 @. 17 ¥v bbl . .275 @ 300 
Carrots, pk. . @. 25 |Peas,split, ¥qt @. 10 
Cauliflower, . 1 . Squashes— 
Celery, .+-1 arrow,¥? tb @. 2 
Lettuce, ¥ hd Hubbard,ib. @. 
Mint, bch, Spinach,pk . @. 
Turnips, pk @. 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ bh . 15 @. 
Lump, ..3@. Old 18 
Creamery, . 32 @. Brie,each,. . @. 
Prime tub, . 25 @. Neufchatel, ea @. 
common, . 20 @. Eggs, ¥ doz .25 @. 
Jape, ..-35@. 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ 1b 15 @. 20 a ay | 60 @. 
Fowls, ¥ th .i2 @. 15 Turkeys, ¥ B 15 @. 20 
Green Ducks - @ 20) chickendo.18 @. 20 
Black, # pr 1 @.125 | Woodcock,ea 50 @. 60 
Geese,. - + « @. 18 |Partridge, pr 1 @ 150 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--F resh 
, Mutton— 
25 | legs, Wh .1 
- 15 | fore qr, ¥ b 
28 chops,? b 1 
- 20 haslet,ea. .6 
. 10 | Pork, ¥ bh— 

10 | Roast&steak 9 
Sweetbreads, 50 
Tallow, ¥? bh . 
Veal, hind qr 15 

foreqr.. +. 


. 85 
85 
80 


& 


8 
8 
. 10 


6 
- 20 
10 
10 


we" ge ~ae 
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Cienfuegos . 3 


a 


Syrup... g 
New Orleans @. 7 
Cooking 
Maple Syrup 
Sugar— 
Granulated tb 


ee 


@ 1: 
@. 


@é 


® 


e 


&aHHeE 


eo a « 


Roo Bu eS SR eon: 


a. 


& 





& 


-8@. 12 
50 @ 400 


5@ 

5 @. : 
5 @. 
8 @. 


40 
35 
28 
22 





40 


75 


Beef, ¥ tb— 
Sirloin steak 2: 


i] 


ee ee 


e& 
eRSS 


5 
8 | 
7 


Rib, roast . 

Chuckrib.. 

Liver . 
Lamb— 

hind qr, #7 b. ‘ 

fore qr. ¥ b 8 @. 
Lard, leaf, 7 68 @. | 

Tried. ..-9@- | loins, .- 15 
Suet, ¥b...6@- 8 Head and Pluck, 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, 11 @. 14 Smoked, # 20 @. 25 
Bacon, ¥ bh . @. 12 | Tongues, ¥t& 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

Smoked,h. @. 9% |Pigs’feet, VB @. 8 
Corned, h- @. 8 |Sausage,¥b. @. 10 
Salt, ¥ ib .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 
Beef, corned, h6 @. 10 |Tripe, Wb . 8 @. 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod,dry,¥Wt%&. @- 8 Salt, w kit 250 @ 500 

Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 Lobster,Wb.. @. 12 

Green turtle,¥i @. 20 Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm,¥ bh @. 17 ¥ gall . .100 @ 140 

Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 1 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . @. 15 

Fish--Fresh. 


22 | Flounders, Bb. @. 

15 | Haddock, ¥B. @. 
18 | Halibut, # hb 15 
8 | Lake troct, b . 
8 | Mackerel, ea 

- 15 |Salmon,tB... 

. 40 | White fish, b& 

8 | Scollops, gal 

. 15 |Redsnapper . 

25 


=) 


~I 


2 


eSe e8 
No. 


. 10 
20 
1 00 


eee 


Base,striped,B. 

Black ...« 
Blue fish, b.. 
Cod,¥tb . . ° 


pickled, ¥ 

tongues, ¥ b 

liver oil, pt 
Cusk, #7 Bb... 
Eels, ¥ hb .. - 
Smelt... .15 


an* 
— Ore Or 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


The warm weather has had an injurious effect on 
business and the jobbing trade is very dull, though 
it is stated from Boston jobbers that trade is fully 
as good as a year ago, and that business is season- 
ably good, notwithstanding the very warm weath- 
er. Preparations for a large holiday trade is be- 
ing made. The feature of the dry goods market 
is still the remarkable firm position of plain brown 
and bleached cotton goods. The tendency of the 
market continues upward, and the market is so well 
sold up that no manufacturing concern has any 
goods on which to break the market, even if they 
were so disposed. Among the metals copper and 
tin have made great advances and the tone of the 
iron market is much improved. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
street, says: “The week opened with a more 
active business domg and outlook favorable, 
as the mild weather the week past has been fol- 
lowed by colder, with a promise of a cold wave on 
the way from the West. Good freezing weather 
is now required to give us a satisfactory market 
for the coming holiday trade, especially for poultry, 
game, etc. Shippers will please note that all tur- 
keys intended for Christmas must be large, well 
fatted and nicely dressed. They should be here 
not later than the 22d, and for all such, prices 
much in advance of the present will be obtained. 

Apples.—The receipts of the week have been 
7055 bbls. The market continues quiet and though 
swe make no change in quotations, it takes a gilt 
edged apple to bring full prices named. Very few 
table apples go over three dollars, and the majority 
of sa'es are at about $2 00. 

We quote choice and fancy table apples 
euch as, King and Snow at 00@3 50 ¥ bbi; 
Hubardston, Greenings, Baldwins, and _ such, 
$1 75@2 50; common apples 75@1 25. Evaporated 
—— are worth from 9 to llc ¥ b. 

enry Theakstone, 64 Stanley Street, Liverpool, 
writes us that at the last public auctions, a strong 
demand was experienced,and the recent advance in 
price was well maintained. Newtown Pippins sold 
at 138 9d to 35s,general prices being 20s to 31s New 
York Baldwins are in ie demand, and some fine 
parcels were disposed of at 16s to 20s. A large 
portion of New England Baldwins arrive in slack 
acked condition. Barrels in tight condition real- 
zed 12s 6d to 16s 3d. 

New York: Owing to the recent mild weather 
the market has not reached the advance in prices 
that we expected to see at this time. Choice 
kings, snow, gravenstein, $3 0093 50 ¥ bbl.; bald- 
wins, greenings, seeks, spies, and other standard 
winter varieties, $2 25@2 50. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ lb for pearls. 

Beans.—The market i- firm and the demand is 
steady with no change of prices. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$2 50@260 ¥ bush; Vermont small — $2 65@ 
2 80; marrow $2 35@2 45 ; choice inproved yellow eyes 
$2 20@2 35; red kidney $2 10@225; choice me- 
diums $230@240. Foreign beans $2 00@2 30, 
Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York: Marrow $2 55; medium $2 30; white 
kidney 2 50; red $2 20@2 25. 

Beef, Fresh—The market continues slow. 
On only the choicest cattle is there anything like 
an approximately firm tone. 

We quote steers 7@7jc ¥ tb; hind quarters 9@ 
10ic; fore-quarters 44@5}; rumps 10@12c; rounds 
54@6i4c; loins 9@18c. 

Beef, Packed—The 
is unchanged. 

We quote $7 5049 00 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $21 50; 
tripe, half bbls, $3 75. 


market for barrel beef 








Butter. — Receipts of the week, 10,905 pkgs 
and 1951 boxes. Last week's receipts 9503 pkgs 
and 1662 boxes. 

It is hard to write about the butter market this 
week because there is not much to say, and be- 
cause the market isin that wavering condition 
which causes ove man to saythat he has been 
doing a fair business and another to say that it is 
very dull. The market has unquestionably a quiet 
tone but there are no quotable changes from last 
quotations. Receipts of high grade fresh made 
goods are steadily talling off and all such arriving 
are held for full prices. There isa full supply of 
the next under grades, and they are moving rather 
slowly, in fact there seems in the whole to be 
some disappointment at the way they move. 
Western summer creamery is on moderate demand 
at about 20a@22c. Extra northern fall creameries 
are steady at 26@27c. Chvuice June lots selling 
fairly at 22@24c. 

There continues to be alight business in dairy 
stock. The finest fall lots are pretty well sold out 
und long dairies are neglected, except a few that 
have more than the average of falltubs. Common 
butter under 18 centsis still in light supply. In 
the West strictly fine fresh stock has gained more 
strength, and our quotations appear low when 
compared with those reported in Elgin and Chica- 
go where butter is reported firm at 42cts. 

We quote best creamery, 28@30c; creamery, ex- 
tra firsis, 23@27; best New Englan’ dairy, 23q@24c; 
—some tancy selections ut 24@27c; dairy, extra 
firsts, 17 @22; Jong dairies, imitation creamery 18@ 


New York: Receipts of butter have largely in- 
creased, but fancy stock held at firm prices; extra 
creamery 31@33c: good 28@30c; select dairy tubs 
and pails 25@27c; choice 225 -5c; medium i9a@2le. 


‘bh vene. — Receipts of the week 21,047 voxes, 
and 0 barrels against 11,448 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

rhe cheese business is at a complete standstill. 
Buyers are operating only for actual wants, and 
sales range fr m 114 to 12c per pound as to 
quality. 

We quote Northern and New York extra at 
11$¥@124c; Ohio choice, 114@12c; firsts l0@llc; 
sagel2@13c. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

In Utica 10@11}c. Liverpool 58. 


Coal.—The situation is much duller. 

The whole-ale quotations are: Stove, $515 
@5 25; egg, $4 50@4 75; nut, $45”; broken, $4 20@ 
425. These prices are forcoal for immediate de- 
livery,free on board in New York. The present 
prices of coal delivered to the Boston consumer 
are as follows: 

Free burning stove and nut. . 6 75@7 00 
7 00@7 25 


Lehigh ... 
coancecvsesca ce « SBQSH 


Franklin stove 
Coffee.—We quote: Rio, 174@214¥ tb; Mocha 


234@24c; other brands 18@26. 

Cranberries.—Cranberries firm and in good 
demand. 

We quote Capes at $7 00@9 75, and common ber- 
ries at 6@sc. 

New York: The market on cranberries is very 
firm, receipts light, and fancy, large, dark, selling 
from $1100g1200 ¥ bbl; choice $9 00@10 00; 
crates, fancy stock, $3 25@3 50: good $2 75@3 00. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 3240 cases, 1196 
bbls, 56 boxes. Last week’s receipts 4069 cases, 
327 bbls, 56 boxes. 

Fancy fresh laid eggs are very firm, but held 
stock is dull. Prices are the same as for a num- 
ber of werks. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 26@28c; 
ditto firsts 22@25 cents; Western 23@25c; Cape 
and near by 28@30c; provincial, 22@25c. Ice 
house or limed stock 184@22c. 

New York: Fresh new laid eggs continue scarce 
and prices very firm; selling from 25@27c; limed 
18¢. 

Fish.—Trade has been quiet with no change to 
note in prices. Weather has been bad for the 
fishermen. 

We quote: cod, dry bank 388@475; pickled 
bank, $3 50@3 87 # qtl; Georges $450@5 00 ; = 
lock, $2 25@4 00; hake, $2 50@2 624; mackerel, No. 
1, # bbl $18 70@32; No 2, $15 00016 62; No. 3, $13 
@14 50; herring No. 1 ¥ box, 14@17c; pickled, bbl, 
$3 75@7 00; Canned mackerel $1 60@1 70 per doz; 
canned lobsters per doz $155a@170. Clams—50c 
¥Y gal.; oysters, 5ic@$1 10; lobsters 749. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour has had a quiet 
week any advance causing a practical suspension 
of business. Corn meal sa little higher than a 
week ago but is growing easier. Oatmeal is 
higher, 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 50@2 25; extras, $300@3 90; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@485; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $4 20@4 75; patents $4 85@550; Mich. 
stone, $4 10@4 50. Canada flour $4 45@4 90. Corn- 
meal $2 50@2 90% bbli., $130 # bag, granulated 
$3j50@3 75 # bbl. Rye flour $3 50@4 25. Oat meal 
$5 80@6 50. 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign trait has been 
quite fair. Ripe bananas are selling at 7icto $3 
¥ bunch; oranges $2 50@3 75 # box; lemons $2@ 
450 ¥ box. 

In domes ic fruits nice pears are worth $3 00a 
bushel with some fancy at $400. Inferior fruits 
can be purchased at buyers’ prices. Catawba 
grapes are in good demand at 6@7c. Malagas are 
$4 0048 00 # keg, with occasional fancy ones at 
$8 75. 

New York: Fancy evap. apples 10c; choice 8}@ 
9c; Raspberries, 23@24c, 

Grain —Corn is quiet and prices have eased off 
between one and two cents. We quote high 
mixed and steamer yellow at 67@68ic steamer 
miard, 604467; gvod no grade 66g°*. 

Oats in a speculative way are badly demoral- 
ized and different factions in the chamber of com- 
merce are banded against eaeh other. We quote 
No. 1 white. barley and fancy clipped 42@44}c; No. 
2 and No. 3 white 4.@42c; mixed 38}@40c. 

Rye is 70@75c. Pop corn 24@24c. 

Hay and Straw.—tThe receipts of the week 
were 286 car loads. The market is hardly as 
tirm as a week ago but quotations are maintained. 

Choice prime hay, $18@18 50; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $18@18 50; oat straw, $ 8@ 
8 50. 

New York: Hay 75@90c; rye straw 60@75c. 

Honey.—Honey 20@22c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

New York: White clover honey, 17@18c, and 
clover 10 llc; beeswax 2lc ¥ bb. 


Hops.—Hops continue quiet. 
@18c. Old are dull at 5@10c. 
have been sold at 18@19c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books lic: white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 4c. 

iuumber.—As the demand for spruce lumber 
continues, those dealers who handle car lots find 
themselves unable to fill orders at previous prices, 
80 they are asking an advance. In the lumber re- 
gions the summer mills have almost entirely 
stopped sawing for the season, and owing to the 
lack of snow in the woods the winter mills have 
been unable to get logs to saw, and to this cause 
is attributed the higher cost of spruce lumber. 
Spruce frames which have been selling right along 
at $15, were sold today at $15.50, and some mills 
will not accept orders for prompt shipment below 
$16, although no sales have been reported at that 
figure. 

The prospect for a good season in the logging 
camps is excellent, while it is generally agreed that 
the last year has been a prosperous one for every- 
body interested in the lumber business. The trade, 
both foreign and domestic, has been limited only 
by the supply. During the year of 1887, Portland 
houses alone will handle, as near as can be esti- 
mated, 150,000,000 feet of lumber. The through 
trade of about 50,000,000 feet comprises the lumber 
which is shipped direct from the mills to consum- 
ers in Massachusetts and southern New England. 
A few years ago a large part of the lumber intend- 
ed for these localities, was shipped to Portland, 
and then reloaded, but now the mill has become 
the distributing centre for such traffic. [he South 
American export trade this year was 50,000,000 
feet, a large advance over any previous year. An 
even yet larger business is expected in 1888. 

We quote: Shingles $2 00@362. Clapboards 
Western pine $40@55 ; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce 
$26@$28. Laths $2@$235. Box boards $8@$14. 
= frames $14@$17 00. Spruce boards $16@ 

Leather and Hides.—Leather is still easy, 
and boot and shoe manufacturers are able to ob- 
tain the raw material at prices that leave some 
room for profits. If prices have been cut down to 
unreasonable figures, it is the fault ef severe com- 
petition rather than the present conditions of 
trade. The general wants of manufacturers are 
not heavy just at present, and therefore it does not 
take a great amount of leather to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade. The market is very 
well supplied. The condition of the hide mar- 
ket is even weaker than was the case at our last 
report. As buyers hold off, sellers are more dis- 
posed to push their goods, and lots of buff hides 
edn be bought in the W est even lower than a week 


Eastern are 16 
Fancy New York 


0. 
“We quote sole leather, choice and common 
grades of hemlock, 19@22c; choice and common, 

ood damaged 16461740; pow damaged, 154@17c; 

nion leather, light and middle backs, 29@30c ; sec- 
onds, 26@28c. Rough leather, choice stock, 25 @26c 
¥ th; light, 234925c; good leather, suitable for peb- 
ble grain, 19@23c; rough calf skins, 27@35c. Fin- 
ished leather, tirst weight buff, 15@18 foot; choice 
heavy grain, 19@20c; glove, 12@15c: choice lines 
of wax, 16@17c; kip, 16@17c; calfskins, 70@80c for 
yard skins and 53@58c for rough finish, Hides— 
green salted in the West, 7}@74c; seconds, 64c; New 
England green salted, 8ic for steers an H for 
cows; green butcher hides, 5@6c; do steers, 64.a@7c; 
green calfskins, 64@7c; dry flint at West, 10}a 144c; 
and southern hides, 11@13}c; dry Buenos Ayres, 
174@18c; Montevideo, 17}@17jc; dry Rio Grande, 
164@17c. 

Molasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@36c; Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24c; New Orleans 35@50c. 

Mill Feed.—Bran $22 00@22 50; feed 194@20c; 
middlings $22 00@23 50; cotton seed meal $23 25@ 
24 25. 

Mutton and Veal.—Lambs are in full supply 
and dull, but there is no over-supply of the best. 
Veal and mutton are steady with veal inclined to 
firmness. 

We quote choice lambs, 7@9c; common 5@é6c; 
extra mutton 6@7c; Chicago do 5@64c; East- 
aa choice, 7@9c; fancy 10@1lc; fair to good 

@7ec. 

New York: Celder weather will also improve 


| Indiama ..«-«- 





the market on dressed meats, and choice veals 
selling today from 10@11c; hogs, light, 74c; me- 
dium 64@7c. 

Nuts.—Chestnuts are about out and selling at 
$4 00 per bushel; shellbarks are $2 25@3 00. 


Oil.—Linseed oil 48@55; Whale crude 35437; re 
fined, 40@48 ; Sperm, winter, 74; Sperm bleachea 76 
a78c;; sperm crude 65@66; Lard extra, 58; Nos. 
1@2 38 @52; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils,25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude 38@40; refined 45@53; Olive 
oil 70@73 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@1lc; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 4183 pkgs, against 2706 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxs 144@1l5c. 

Poultry Supplies. 

Ground Bee’ Scraps . . . $33 00 to $38 00 per ton. 
Ground Oyster Shells .. 900to 1000 “* « 

Ground Sea Shells. . . . .1200to 
Cracked Poultry Bone . . .4200to 
Pure Bone Meal. .... .4000to 
Buck Wheat. ....... 80to 109 per bu. 
Sunflower... 22to 250 * 


Potatoes.—Prices have taken a five cent jump 
in the best Aroostook Hebrons this week and are 
firmer at that; indeed we have heard of one sale 
at 97 cents—two cents above the quotations. Trade 
is not active but holders are firm. Several thou- 
sand bushels of Scotch potatoes have been re- 
ceived this week. 

We quote Aroostook Hebrens, 85@90c ¥ bush; 
Vermont and New York Rose, 75c, do Burbank 
85; provincial hebrons and rose 80@85c ; do Chenan- 
goes 70@75c; Scotch potatoes 70@75c ¥ bushel; 
sweet potatoes, $3 50@4 00. # bbl. 

New York: Importations of potatoes from Eu- 
rope have continued large and ts effect has already 
been felt in the market, and prices of State rove 
and burbank, also hebron are lower; selling from 
$2 00@2 25 # bbl; Maine and Vermont rose and 
hebron $250; Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, $2 09@2 25. 

Poultry and Game.—Trade is almost at a 
standstill. The receipts have been large and the 
weather until within a day or two has been very 
bad. Many shipments particularly of game have 
been in bad condition owing to the soft weather. 
Receipts are increasing and the outlook is not en- 
couraging. About 12 cents is an average price for 
northern and eastern poultry, and for 10 western 
turkeys. 

We quote: Northern turkeys12@14; chickens 12@ 
l4c; fowls 10@12c; turkeys Western 10@llc; West- 
ern chickens 8@12c; Geese and ducks 10@12c.; 
Grouse 80cqg1 00 ¥ pr.; partridge 60@80c ¥ pr. 
Venison $18@20 + 100 ths, pigeons, wholesale, $2@ 
2.50 per dozen; rabbits, 10c each at wholesale. re- 
tail 30@40c pair, quail, $24@3 at retail and $2.00 
at wholesale. 

New York: Choice turkeys 11@12c; chickens 10@ 
llc; ducks 10@12c: geese 9@11c; choice quail $1 75 
@2 00 ¥ doz; partridge 75@90c ¥ pr; grouse $1 00; 
rabbits 30@%5c; canvas back duck $5 00 ¥ pr; red 
head $2 00@2 25, and mallard 60@80c; venison sad- 
dies 10@12c ¥ tb. 

Pork and Lard—The market is firm and 
trade is good, and higher prices are anticipated. 

Prices range from $16 00@18 50; lard in tierces 
8}@8ic; packages —@9c; hams —@104c; boneless 
bacon 11@114c; smoked shoulders 8}@9c ; fresh ribs 
9@9ic; dressed hogs 6 to7c. 


Starch.—Market is steady. The quotations 
are: Corn starch 24@2§c; potatoe 4}@5 cents; 
wheat 5@6c. 

Soap .—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins %480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Spices—Cassia #tb 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, 4@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Hp oe fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes 11c; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co.Boston. 
Timothy # bush, 45 bbs, 
Fair to good . «se eeseee 
Tree «4 3.6.0 6.8 0.6 0-0 6-6 
Selected or choice Northern , ,. 
Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 
Western a0 @68 666 @ @ 8 © © 
New Jerseys. se eevee evee 
Clover per tb. 
. are we ee eo Pe 
Michigan enet 
New YOrKk.-ccecscvcvcsesn 
White Dutch es Se are * 
Alsike w«.ccccescseces 


15 oo * “ 
45 00 o Ld 
4300 « « 


« $2 10@2 15 


eecceee 8 
ee « « 84C 
$s 6s Yc 
e « « 18 
e « » 12C 
o © 0 230 
e « 6125 


Lucerne or Alfalfa ... 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 t 

COR. «.0. 2.0.2 % a0 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 bs .. . . $1.00 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . . . . -$200 

Sugar.—We quote fair to good refining at 
5 3-16 cents, and centrifugal at 5 5-16 @6 cts. for 
96 deg. test. Refined powdered 7 cents; granula- 
ted at 6% cents and pulverized 7jc. 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2cents for rough and 34@4} cents for ren- 
dered. 

Teas.— Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 16@24c. 

Truck.—We quote beets higher at 75@80c ¥ 
bush; cabbages are a little lower, bringing $1 50@ 
1 75¥ bbl; carrots 40@50 ¥ bush; onions are steady 
at $2 25@240; marrew squash are up to $100 @ 
1 25¢% bbl; turban —$l 25 # bbl; Hubbard 
$1 00@2 00; turnips at 40c@—+# bushel, White 
French and St. Andrew at 90c@1 25 # bbl; radish 
40@50c ¥ doz; parsnips 87cg@$1 00 ¥ bush; cauli- 
flower are hard to quote on account of the vary- 
ing qualities; a fair range is about $150@200¥ 
doz; celery is down to $1 25@1 50 ¥ doz; spinach 
is higher at 35@40c # bush, 

New York: Cabbage has further advanced in 
price and choice stock bringing $8 00@9 00 ¥ 100 
heads. Russia turnips 90c # bbl; onions, red or 
cn $2 504300, Sweet potatoes, fancy stock, 

3 75. 


- $130 
- $115 
- $180 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
+ 


Wool.—There is no material change to note in 
the wool market this week, sales running fair for 
the season of the year, with prices generally well 
maintained. The volume of business compares 
favorably with that of a year ago, the total tigures 
footing up very nearly the same. Fine Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fleeces continue firm, and as wanted 
they command full figures, and a fair amount of 
business has been done in these goods during 
the week. The range is still about 31@36c for X 
fleeces up to No.1. Michigan wools are steady, 
and X fleeces have sold at 29@30c. as to shrinkage. 
Combing and delaine wools are still firm, and fine 
lots command full figures. No. 1 combing still 
sells readily at 38c., one round lot being reported 
at that figure. There have been quite fair sales 
of territory wools during the week. Pulled wools 
are steady and range at about the same prices. 
Scoured wools are selling well, with the range of 
sales reported at 30@60c., one lot of 20,000 tbs going 
at 50@60c., and a 50,000 pound lot at 35@5zc. _Lit- 
tle business reported in California wools, but re- 

orts from that section speak of a firmer market. 
‘oreign wools are in light supply, and are quoted 
firm. Sales this week have been light, owing to 
smail efferings. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2sc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 28c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
42; ‘*b’? super, 30 to 32c; Maine super, 40 to 45c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
Tonmenn 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 








LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NE" ENGLAND FARM- 
is ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Live stock supplies are 
heavy in sheep and hogs. The call for beef cattle 
was a shade better, there being a light number on 
sale, especially country steers of moderate size 
and weight. Some butchers found it difficult to 

rocure all they wanted for their regular trade. 
This should not be, rightfhere in our New England 
States where everything is calculated to grow 
cattle as cheaply as in any other part of the coun- 
try. There was a firm sheep market and good 
flocks ruled jc higher and wanted. A bunch of 
nice eastern old sheep was sold at4c LW. As 
western were quite numerous, any further advance 
could not be made. The hog market has varied 
some during the week, but stands at 5}@54c on 
western and northern dressed unchanged. ere 
is really but little enquiry for working oxen and 
sales are not satisfactory to owners. Shippers of 
veal calves find a ready market at full prices. 
Offerings light. The milch cow trade improved 
and prices stiff. Live poultry was offered at nomi- 
nal rates, and moderate supply. The October state- 
ment of the Chicago live stock and dressed meats 
shows that the actual tons shipped during the month 
were 98,232; reduced to equivalent live cattle the 
shipments amounted to 151,198 tons. It is int: r- 
esting to note the destination of the tonnage which 
is given below, the actual tons and the per cent 
ay pearing in the table: 

Destination. 
Boston «+ eteeres 
Other Massachusetts points 
Connecticut .. 
Rhode Island 
Portland 
Other Maine points 
New Hampshire . 
Vermont 


Per cent. 
21.44 
5.94 

4.32 

3.08 

0.50 

0.25 

0.46 

0.16 


Tons. 
21,057 
5,835 

-« 4,239 
3,028 
489 

° 275 
447 
159 





. « 35,529 

. 21,397 
9,633 
Philadel phia . 6,380 
Other parts of New Yor e 7.383 
Elsewhere - 18,030 


36.18 
21.69 
9 81 
6.50 
7.48 


18.34 


Total New England .. 
New York city. .... 





98,232 100.00 


It will be noted that New England is a great 
consumer, taking 35,529 tons, or Over 36 per cent 
of the total, and nearly all is in dressed meats, 
probably at least 30,000 tons dressed meats and it 





i 
is the transpertation of this which has caused the 
present quariel between the transportation lines. 


FOREIGN TRADE.—We find that the tone of the 
English market for cattle remains steady and un. 
changed, and thar 1lc. per lb. is the rate paid for 
good American cattle. A rise from this rate is 
not expectea during this month, Exporters are 
loading ‘ie tnglish steamers light with cattle, 
trying &} ttogliut the market. Total shipments 
of the past week from Boston were 583 head of 
cattle against 691 head the previous week. Ship- 
ments 1250 qrs. of beef. Steamer Norseman 
does not handle dressed beef this trip. Cattle ex- 
ports from this port as follows: Steamer Norse- 
man 207 cattle by Jet Hathaway; steamer Istrian, 
for Liverpool, with 210 cattle for J. A. Hathaway; 
steamer Milanese, tor London, with 166 cattle for 
Nelson Morris. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veails, 
This week, .. 1,406 10,073 148 25,177 396 
Last week .,.. 1,816 12,598 199 25,271 406 
lyrago, ... . 2,977 8410 184 21,007 313 

Horses, ..+-- 353 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine oe OF 600 
N. Hampshire 68 40 
Vermont... .. 137 769 
Massachusetts 129 — 

New York . . 137 as 
Total 1,406 10,073 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
ap Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheen. 
Fitchburg . 712 1,990| Fastern ...167 600 
Lowell .. 17 149 | Old Colony. . 
Ros.& Alb’y 409 7,328] On f’t & boats 
N.Y.&N. E. — — a 
Total ‘ - . 1,406 10,073 

DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R.1. & Conn 6 _— 
Western. . 752 
Camada... — 
N. Brunswick — 


7,898 
766 


85 


W. Maxfield 160 

A. P. Martin 

W.C. Littlefield ~ 

Goiiemeowell ...<ee- 5 

Piper & Blaisdell . 

Ww. . Hall & Son ° 

P. W. Thompson & Son 

F.H. Coolidge & Son. , 

Trafton & Wardwell 6 

I. C. Libby & Son 60 

New Hampshire— 

+ 

40 

24 


42 
11 
44 


R. 8S. Fox. . 
Breck & Wood ° 
Aldrich & Johnson . 


Vermont— 


J.B. Remick ...se.- 6 
A.A. Pond... ee 43 
A. Williamson 23 
J. W.Compton . — 16 
M. G. Flanders . 3 
N. K. Campbell e¢ 4 
W. Ricker & Son A 

B.S. Hastings . 

Hall & Seaver . 

French & Adams... 1 

Flint & Blanchard 20 

i EE + 6 3 2 e 0 
Whipple & Farnham . . 
A. Worthen 


+ 
17 
Massachusetts— 

44 
40 
18 
17 

Rhode Island. 
H.C. Osborn. . — 6 


New York— 


Scattering 
C. Patch 
O. H. Forbush 


H. Betts 
J. Crow 
W. Scollans 


Ge Wht 6 ee ue 
O. S. Hurlbert 


Western— 
Mr. Oreokett « «sc 
G. A. Sawyer 

Farrell & McFlynn 
J.A.Hathaway . 

Hollis & Co. 
A. N. Monroe 


32 


38 
480 


202 





BEEF CATTLE. 
There were not any tardy trains of livestock at 
Watertown this week. There not veing an over 


supply of cattle for beef, the trade opened early, | 
and it was with some difficalty that all the butch- | 


ers found what they wanted. Manvy of the coun- 
try butchers look for and try to buy young two and 
three year old steers if any ways fleshy; such 
beef eats well and gives satisfaction to the buyer 
and consumer; it being home slaughtered, is juicy 
and nice. The demand was quicker and prices very 
firm. Included in arrivals were some choice 
Maine and Vermont cattle. Our friend, J. W. 
Crampton, of Rutland, Vt., had a few of the right 
stamp that sold within the range of our choice 
cattle quotations. Common cattle ruled unchanged 
as to value. A number of car loads of western 
cattle sold out of the western yards at from 33@ 
5ic # tb. as sold off of fhe scales L W. Driven 
from’ Un:on market by H. Bird & Co. was a lot of 
Maine cattle. A better picture of ca:tle could not 
be produced, considering form and quality. We 
will not ae that there are not other catile in 
Maine equally as good, but these were ‘‘master- 

ieces’’ well fatted. The lot was taken in by W. 

- Hall & Son, and the estimated dressed weight 
was 1300 ths to a bullock. The trade at 
Brighton was an improvement when compared 
with last week, and arrivals were somewhat in- 
creased. As regards prices, the market was firm 
without any advance worthy of notice. W. H. 
Monroe on Tuesday commenced to slaughter 
western cattle. Cattle sales from $¢12@5 30 ¥ 
cwt L W. 

Sales at Union Market.—15 western steers av 
1504 ths, at 53c, L W, 17 do, av 1116 ths, at 3je, 21 
do, av 1350 tbs, at 44c, 40 do, av 1420 ths, at 5jc, 8 
do, av 1307 tbs at $4 35, 15 do, av 1506 Ibs, at 5c, by 
J. A. Hathaway. Sales of 2 oxen to dress 1200 ths, 
at 64c, D W, by N. K. Campbell; sales of 4 fancy 
oxen to dress 1250 tbs,at 7c, DW,by J. W. 
Crompton. 

Sales of 28 steers that would av 1490 ths, at $5 30, 
15 do, av 1475 ths, at 5jc, 18 do, av 1350 tbs, at 44c, 
18 do, av 1410 ths, at 5jc, 16 do, av 14v0 ths, at 4jc, 
15 do, av 1145 tbs, at $420, by A. N. Monroe; 
sales of 12 steers av 1164 tbs, at 4}c, 15 do, weight 
21,480 ths, at 4jc, 5 do, av 1200 tbs, at $4 15, 6 do, av 
1101 tbs at 44c, by Farrell & McF lynn. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $700 @7 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
G’d to prime 4 75 @487 | Slim oeee « O42 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 25 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Teams of cattle are being disposed of at easy 
rates, buyers in many instances gauge their bids 
at price for beef. Sales are not numerous, and 
sales at $150 or over are the exception. We note 
sales as follows: 1 pair girthing 6 ft; weight 2000 
tbs at $60; 1 pair 1800 ths at 3c live weight, by I. 
C. Libby & Son; 1 pair girth 6 ft 3in live weight, 
2200 ibs at $68, by P. W. Thompson; 1 pair girth 7 
ft live weight, 3200 ths at $123, by W. W. Hall & 
Son; 1 pair girth 7 ft 2 in live weight, 3100 tbs at 
$130; 1 pair gi~th 6 ft 8 in live weight, 2800 ths at 
$110, by J. D. Hosmer; sales of 1 pair 7 ft cattle 
live weight, 3300 bs at $138; 1 pair 6 ft 8in cattle 
live weight, 3300 tbs at $138; 1 pair 6 ft 8 in cattle 
live weight, 2500 tbs $110, by H. M. Taft. 

1 pair of ve oxen eons 7 ft.2in. L WV, 
3.00 ths, at $135. . E. Trafton ;had on the mar- 
ket 2 prs. working oxen, girthing 7 ft. and 6 ft. 10 
in. the live weight 3200, and 2800 tbs, at $220, the lot 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


On Tuesday Union Market trade opened in a way 
quite agreeable to the seller. There being prompt 
sales for the best qualities offered. Many wanted 
them in a speculative way to sell again. We 
found some high priced cows on the market, rul- 
ing from $50 ¥ head. Dealers irom Maine 
were largely this week in the milch cow trade, not 
forcing the market with beef stock. We find some 
very fanciful milkers on sale. One by I. C. Libby 
& Son a full blood, four year old, Holstein girthing 
6 ft, 6in, and weighing 1200 ths, 15 calves in one 
week, sold at $65. Sales of 6 milch cows (choice) 
at $50 each, 3 do at $65, 4 for $2 20, 1 for $48, by J. 
S. Henry; $25@50 was the range ona yard by 
Aldrich & Johnson; sales of 18 springers $42, 4 
milch cows $55 each, 2 do at $50, by W. Scollans; 
sales of 7 milch cows girth from 6 ft, to 6 ft, 8 in, 
for $410, 1 fancy 4 year old Ayrshire warranted to 
give 18 qts. milk # day or to be returned at $70 
3 cows for $1 20, by T. H. Coolidge. 

Three choice milkers at $50 each,6 cows for 
$200, 1 choice cow raised by Elijah Smith a well- 
known farmer of Bangor, Me., at $60. Breck & 
Wood sold milch cows from €35@50; sales of 2 
choice milch cows for $52 50 each, by W. W. Hall 
& Son; 1 choice springer at $55, by E. Kimball, 1 
choice cow at $55, 1 extra cow $45, 2 slim farrow 
cows $7 50 each, by R. 8S. Fox, 2 springers $41 and 
$37, by G. Hollowell, 1 suringer $37, 1 new milch 
cow $40, by W. C, Littlefield. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Not a large amount of New England sheep put 
upon the market. The good flocks changed hands 
without any difficulty at }c advance. Western 


| buyers were not especially anxious to buy, and 


even pretended that they had all they wanted if 
they did not buy at all. 





| Rutland R. R. 68 
| Boston Water Power Co 


| Boston & Lowell R. BR. 





here were, however, | 


plenty cf outsiders ready to step in and secure all | 


the available sort. 
of 65 hs adc, L W, by I. C. Libby & Son; 
lambs and sheep, a prime lot that av 90 tbs, at 5c 
by E. Kimball; 140 lambs of 70 tbs, at 54c, 140 
sheep av 105 tbs, at 4c, by A. T. Blaisdeli; 57 
lambs, weight 3560 Ibs, at 5jc, 58 sheep, weight 
6040 ibs, at 44c, by A. Worthern; 98 pelters at $1 ¥ 
head, 41 sheep, 65 tbs, at 3c, 70 lambs, of 50 tbs, at 
3c, by French & Adams; 25 sheep, weight 1980 bbs, 


Sales of 70 sheep and lambs | 
40 | 


| 


at 4c, by Whipple & Farnham; 100 sheep and 
lamqs, av 75 ths, at 44c, by P. W. Thompson & Son. 

Prices—Sheep and Lambs in lots 2}@43c¥ & for 
$2 26@4 75 ¥ head. Spring lambs 44@6c ¥ bb. 


VEAL CALVES. 


As the number on sale diminishes the demand 
cae | improves. The arrivals less than 400 
head and sales were readily obtained. Good qual- 
ities are selling from 54@64c ¥ th, mostly at 6c. 

12 calves av 140 tbs, at 6c, by R. E. french & Co., 
15 veal calves av 120 ths, at 6c, by [. C. Libby & 
aa 13 veal calves av 120 ths, at 6c, by W. W. 

all, 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@64c. 


SWINE. 

The arrivals generally disposed of at nominal 
rates from $150@350 # head,or 8@13c, ¥ tb. 
Western hogs have varied a little in price during 
the week. We quote 5}@5ic, L W. Northern 
dressed steady at 6} @6icts. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Arrivals light, not over one ton on sale, mixed 
lots at 8c, turk. ys 10cts. 


HIDES, &c. 

HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ th. Tallow 
Brighton, 3@4c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





HORSE MARKET. 


Various opinions as regards state of the market, | 


J 


but not an active demand. 
dealers considered the trade fair. At Combination 
sale stable prices unchanged and trude fair. Since 
last _Wednesday sales mostly private at prices 
from $125@375 # head including very heavy draft 
horses. 
the season of the year. A load of chunks arrived 
on Monday from Penn., the range from $150@250 
as to quality. At Welch & Hall’s the trade 
rather quiet a number of horses were sold from 
$150@250, one pair at $449. Buyers not plenty. 
International Horse Exchange, trade moderate. 
Fresh arrivals however generally disposed of,a 
good sale at auction on Saturday at from $90@250. 
A Yeoman of Ohio with 19 head sold from $100@ 
160, his arrivals mostly workers with some drivers 
weighing from 1000@1400lbs,a matched pair of 
grays of 2800 tbs, 6 years old used in the city for 

raft at $460; C. H. & E, Snow’s sale stable they 
had during the week 4 load, some finely matched 
at $400@525. Single horses from $165@225. 


BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The Presiden’s tstal silence concerning the dan- 
gerous consequences of the silver dollar coinage, 
and his omission to express a positive approval of 
any of the department recommendations, leave 
the same fog hanging over matters which existed 
before. The shameful disposition, confessed by 
prominent members of congress, to be guided by 
partisan politics instead of business considerations, 
in their time and manner of dealing with the one 
great subject on which the President does utter a 
positive and clear and manly opinion—namely, the 
proper way to reduce the surplus revenue—thick- 
ens the fog. Nor is it merely stock speculation 
that is restricted. If it were that alone, there 
would not be great cause for lamentation. Stock 
investment also is repressed. 
in a time of stability would promptly invest his 


rhe larger part of the 


ready movey in sound securities now hires it out | 


at the high rates of interest prevailing. The vast 
increase of railroad earnings, signifying a general 
business activity, is unavailing to tempt him from 
awaiting this chance. It is not flattering to con- 
gress, but it is the truth, that almost all the finan- 


cial troubles the country is enduring, or with | 


which it is threatened, are attributable to the in- 
terference of its legislation with the natural laws 
of trade. These statutes which require the it 
collection of an excessive revenue, and withdraw 
from ftiowing freely in the natural channels of 
the people business, are the main cause of the 
stringe:cy of the money rate, and are the whole 
cause of the bank deposit peril, which has been 


| incurred solely to lessen this stringency. 


119} 
- 1105 
1147 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. K. lste,. . . 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78...... 
Boston & Lowell B. 8 a 

Boston & Maine R.R.7s8 .. 

Eastern BR. B.68 ..06sessee 
New York & New England R. R. 7 


~ 
a 


Fee eee er eee Beeeecee* seer eens eecces 


Boston Land Company . 
Bell Telephone ....s» 
Boston & Albany R.R... 


boston & Maine R. R. ° 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. .,. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. .«. + 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 


Eastern R. RB...» + « 
Fitchburg R.R.. ... 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
Maine Central R.R...... > 
New York & New England R. R. 
Morthormm ER. Bec cdo cscsevce 
Norwich & Worcester R.R..... 
donobur, Lake Champlain R. 
18) d Colony B. RB. oo ° 
R. 

. 


Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. 
Rutland, R. R.pref...... 
Union Pacific R. R. 
U. 8.4 percents. .... 
U.S. Pacific 6s, 18906 . « » 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
West End Land 2 2s 6 6. ek 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


FOR 1888. 


Beli ving from the many kindly expres- 
sion from friends of the 


NEW ENCLAND FARMER 


that only some special encouragement was 
needed 
number of our readers for the coming 


year, we have decided to offer ihe following | 


SPECIAL RATES! 


From this date UNTIL JANUARY fst, 
in the hope that each read r will procure 
at least One New Subscriber, 
present Clubs will be morethan DOUBLED, 


TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, - 


In one remittance. One old and one new. 


SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS, - $7.50 


In one remittance. One-half of which must be 
new subscribers. 


ELEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS, $14.00 


In one remittance. Five of which must be new 
subscribers. 


Address, GEO. M. WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


— Weits,Ricuarpson & Co's 


B IMPROVED 





uller 
Color. 


EXCELS 


IN STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 


NEVER TURNS RANCID. 


Always gives a bright natural color, and will 
not color the Buttermilk. 

by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Donot allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind isjust as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 

Three sizes, 25¢. 50c. $1.00, For sale everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, 
BURLINGTON, VT, 


Used 


Boston, Lowe ll, 


Financial. 


CORDLEY & Co.. 
BANKERS. 
121 DEVONSHIRE St., BOSTON. 


Branch Offices at Lowell and Spring- 
fleld, Mass., and at Nashua and 
Manchester, N. H. 


High Crade Investment Securities 
Constantly on Hand. 


Members Boston and New York 
Stock Exchanges. 
PRIVATE WIRES 

BETWEEN 
Springfield, Nashua, Manchester, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago. 








At Russeli’s sale stable the trade good for | 


he capitalist who | 


2 | sexes. 


to insure a large increase in the | 


and that | 


$3.25 | 


Keal Estate---Stork. 


OGS.---SCOTCH COLLIE (SHEP- 
HERD), PUPPIES! A few fine females, 
with full pedigree, $5.00 each; without pedigree, 
$3.00. Address 

L. T. SMITH, North Brookfield, Mass. 


WANTED. 


Y\UFFOLK SOW PIG, FROM FIVE 
KJ) to ten weeks old. Address 


C. W. NICHOLS, STURBRIDGE, MAss. 


FOR SALE. 


HS SALE AT A BARGAIN, A GOOD 

. FARM of 136 acres. Good Buildings. Near 

Fiskdale Mills. The whole or part I will sell. 
FRED HOLMES, FIsSKDALE, MAss. 


THE MULL HERDS AND FLOCKS. 


Herefords, Polled Angus and Devons 
Bulis, Steers and Heifers, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEER, 
FOR SALE. 











AND FARMINC LANDS. 
5O MPROVED FARMS IN CEN- 
e) tral Michigan and 10,000 acres of Tim- 
bered Farming Land for sale, at great bargains. 
Send for our Real Estate Journal, mailed free on 
application. 
R. A. CLARK & CO., Real Estate Brokers, 





107 Washingtou Ave., N., LANSING, MICH 


POULTRY SHOW, 


|Premium List now ready for the 
Exhibition to be held at Mechanics’ 
| Building, Jan. 12th to 18th. 


Address, 


W. F. BACON, Sec’y, 


CAMBRIDCEPORT, Mass. 
FINE FARMS, 


( | | l ] H AND PROSPER- 


ITY. If you want to know all about the induce- 
ments the NEW SOUTH is now offering to Northern 
settlers, send a two cent stamp for a copy of OUR 
SOUTHERN HOME, and learn about the Piedmont 
Valley of Western North Carolina, the finest farm- 
ing country in the world, and the many advanta- 
ges it offers the farmer over the West. Address 
OUR SOUTHERN HOME, Mount Holly, Gaston 
County, North Carolina. 








FOR HEALTH, 
FINE CLIMATE, 





HOLS TEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
4 New England. Stock of all ages and both 
Imported 2-year-old Heifers sclected by 
| the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
| spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
| good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits everything required by the 

household, of any quality, texture 

and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 

795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
2 AGENTS WANTED. 

Newton’s improved 
thousands in use, COW TIE 


Pushes them back when standing, 

draws them forward when lying 
y down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
= cular free, if you mention this 

“// per. E.O. NEWTON, Batavia, 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor- 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 











Farm, Grosse isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud of horses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas 
terms. Visitors always wele 

Large catalogue 

-* Address 


Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH, 


SMALL'S seepE: 
This NEW  - PEDER 

po by all progressive Farmers and 
tock Raisers. The calf sucks its food 


slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 
ing as well as when fed on its own mother. 


Circulars fre. SMALL &M 
21 South Market Btrect BOSTON. Pita 


a Si00 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, ringbone 
mee oll gee: contracte and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 








SMALLS 
Cate reeoe 








Recorded Pereheron & French Coach Horses 


Two importations 

this year. Nearly 200 

of these popular 

breeds on hand. ‘Ev- 

~ animal recorded, 

with extended pedi- 

gree, in their respec- 

tive stud books. 

Choicest breeding and 

individual excellence 

combined. Coach étal- 

lions all purchased be- 

ore the French government made its selection. 

Do not buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your 

section, bu. come and see large fine horses with the 

best of action. They will cost you no more. Send 
forjillustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 
: Scipio, Cayuga Co,, N. Y. 





NOTICE. 
JAMES H. Munson has this day been made 
Manager of our Seed Department, and is also 





| 
| 


| 


| 


interested in our general business. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 
Aug. lst, 1887. 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


JAYS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New EnG- 
LAND FARMER One year. 








M. BOLLES & CO.,, 


70 SLATE STREET, have a constans 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES 
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BOTH SIDES. 


A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gayly-dressed wife by his side; 

In satins and laces she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood-sawyer stood on the street as they passed, 
The carriage and couple he eyed, 

And said, as he worked with his saw on a log: 
“I wish I was rich and could ride.” 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife: 
“One thing I would give if I could; 
I would give all my wealth forthe strength and 
the health 
Of the man who is sawing the wood.” 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


A SNOWFLAKE FROM THE 
ROCKIES. 


“THE ECHOES.” 


O’er the waters of Existence wide, 

Swept on by breezes of the Past, we glide, 
And not a breath, or laugh or wail 

But goes to fill the Future’s sail. 

Each hour there comes from hours before 
A glory or a shadow o’er 

Our path, as on a mountain lake 

Where, mingling with the foamy flake, 
The huntsman’s paddle brings him home 
In the rosy evening’s stilly & oam ; 

Each lusty call that leaves his lips, 

Or bugle blast, or song, that slips 

The chained bars, and wings the breeze 

To teach its rhythm to the trees 

That crown the — twilight steep, 

O’er which the lengthening shadows creep, 
Returns, and enters, softened, sweet and clear, 
The waiting portal of the sender’s ear. 


The light has faded from wave and sky, 
Piled to the stars the shadows lie, 

And only the sad-voiced night birds break 
The stillness of the placid lake; 

But then, chill notes have happyend .« 
When far, sweet human voices blend 
Their beauty with the night, as round a bend 
There glides a youthful company, 

Who fiood the hours with tuneful glee, 
Till all the starlit scener 

Is vocal with their melody. 


Backward the ripples o’er the silver sheet 
Come on the echo’s winged feet ; 
The hills and valleys all around 
Gather the gentle showe: of sound, 
And pour the stream upon the boat 
In which the happy singers float, 
Chanting the hymns they loved of yore, 
Skipping the glistening, wave-washed oar, 
To hear reflected from the shere 

Their every charmed note. 


Oh loosen from thy lip, no tone thine ear 
Would with remorseful sorrow hear 
Hurling it back from far and near 
The listening landscape oft repeat, 
Rather a melody send to greet 
The mountains beyond the silver sheet. 
Life’s but a song, sing sweetly then, 
That when the silence comes again, 
And ere it comes, from every glen 

The echoes shall be sweet. 

F. P. RATON. 








WALTON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY I. SMITHSON. 


Herbert Walton was too kind-hearted 
to be a woman-hater, yet not sufficiently 
shallow to be dubbed ‘‘aladies’man.” He 
had never been remarkable for timidity, 
and had now reached an age at which 
bashfulness would have been unbecoming, 
not to say ridiculous, and yet he had been 
vainly longing, for more than a year, to 
speak his mind toa woman. ‘‘None but 
the brave deserve the fair,” was a maxim 
to the truth of which, in its widest sense, 
he was fully alive. His dilemma was not 
that of Miles Standish, for it had never 
occurred to him that shot from the mouth 
of a cannon is less terrific than a point- 
blank No from the mouth of a woman; in 
fact, it was not cowardice of any kind that 
kept him silent. It was simply a keen 
appreciation of the wisdom of ‘‘letting 
well enough alone.” 

A refusal trom Ruth Fairleigh would be 
too natural, he thought, to be overwhelm- 
ing, but he would not risk its consequence, 
for he knew that having heard his offer 
Ruth could never be the same to him 
again. Try as she might, she would not 
be able to greet him as gladly, talk to him 
as artlessly, and listen as sympathetically 
as she now did, and he felt that without 
her ready interest and boundless trust he 
would not care to live. And so he cogi- 
tated and hesitated, now hoping, now fear- 
ing. Meanwhile the young woman read 
his mind, and almost at the same instant 
arrived at the decision that, as far as she 
was concerned, Herbert Walton was the 
only man on earth. ‘‘A light-complected 
young lady, sir, with her heart in her 
hand,” a gypsy would have told him, if he 
had but thought to consult one in the mat- 
ter, and surely the ministrations of a third 

rson were needed between these two. 

Mr. Walton had known Ruth’s father 
and brother (who were now dead,) for a 
long time. Mrs. Fairleigh often consulted 
him on various matters, while her two little 
grandsons doted on him. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should feel very much 
at home in the Fairleigh household, and 
the little boys aforesaid always hailed his 
coming with delight, considering him the 
most sensible of all ‘‘grown-ups.” They 
had, from time immemorial, that is, as 
long as they could remember, insisted that 
it was right and proper for Mr. Walton, 
who had no little boys of his own, to hang 
a pair of socks with their stockings at the 
fire-side on Christmas Eve, and by this 
means he annually became the happy pos- 
sessor of pop-corn balle and goto 
startling water-color views and portraits 
from the brush of Hal and Teddy, and 
other desirable articles on which to regale 
himself, or with which to decorate his 
bachelor home. It was, moreover, a time- 
honored custom for him every year to help 
Aunt Ruth dress the Christmas tree when 
the two children were in bed. 

Years passed in this agreeable manner, 
and Ruth, not being given to looking into 
futurity, was happy and content. Not so 
Mr. Walton, for he reflected upon the 
danger of delay; his looking-glass told 
him that his gray hairs were becoming 
more and more conspicuous, and that, to a 
casual observer, any one of the men whom 
Ruth occasionally met would seem better 
suited than he to aspire to her hand. Many 
of these individuals indeed were crude 
and callow youths in his opinion, while 
they looked on him as a confirmed old 
bachelor and something of a bore. There 
was one observer, however, who was not a 
casual one, and who, although Mr. Walton 
was unaware of the fact, was his champion 
and admirer. ‘This was a maiden lady of 
unknown age, who lived in a house oppo- 
site Mrs. Fairleigh’s, and who, having a 
great deal of time at her disposal, was 
wont to spend a large portion of it at the 
front window studying her neighbors’ 
movements. 

It chanced one snowy afternoon, on the 
day before Christmas, that Miss Wilkins 
calling on Mrs. and Miss Fairleigh, pro- 
‘eae her visit to an unusual hour, so 
that while she was descanting on the ne- 
cessity of saying ‘‘good-bye,” Mr. Walton 
‘was turning the corner of the street. He 
was not a articularly cheerful, for the 
approach of Christmas always brought to 
him a sense of loneliness and discontent. 
Christmas trees and presents. and enthusi- 
astic little nephews, were very well in their 
way, but they could not be expected to 
stop the march of time. As he rang the 
bell of Mrs. Fairleigh’s house, a shout of 


joy arose within, and two lithe little figures 
in knickerbockers bounded wage bo hall 
and threw open the front door. The new- 
comer was laden with parcels, his shoul- 
ders, beard and eyebrows were covered 
with snow, and his face glowing with cold. 
The boys ushered him into a fire-lit draw- 
ing room to show Santa Claus to the 
ladies, and Ruth rose, smiling, to welcome 
him, thinking how nice he looked. As 
soon as the usual greetings were over, Hal 

erched on Mr. Walton’s knee and 

roached the subject of Christmas stock- 
ings, and the gentleman put his finger on 
his lips, then patted his own pocket smil- 
ingly. Upon this, Miss Wilkins, who had 
recently been entertained with an account 
of the usual Christmas eve proceedings, 
began to put on her furs, remarking as 
she did so, ‘‘I am sure these two young 
men are anxious to begin their ete goes 
tions.” Then she turned to Ruth and said 
in a lower but very audible tone,— 

‘I know what would be the most accept- 
able gift you could put into the stockings 
of one of your friends.” 

Unsuspectingly, the girl asked, ‘‘What 
is that ?” 

‘*Yourself, dear!” said Miss Wilkins. 

Ruth gasped, and studied the carpet, 
wondering if Mr. Walton heard. 

The old maid added, as she rose from 
her chair, ‘‘And this is leap year.” Mr. 
Walton was talking to Mrs. Fairleigh and 
the boys, and seemed to be completely 
absorbed in them, but yet there was a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, Ruth thought, 
as Miss Wilkins took her leave. However, 
he said nothing, and at ten that night the 

eat work of the season began. The 
Rttle tree was set out on a table to be 
dressed, but before very long it was dis- 
covered that more candles were needed. 
In spite of protestations, Mr. Walton in- 
sisted that he must go out and buy some. 
‘‘T shall not be gone a very long while,” 
he said, and then glancing at Ruth, he 
exclaimed : ‘*I am afraid you are tired out ; 
you have been doing too much shopping 
lately. Sit down and rest while I am 
away.” He wheeled an arm chair to the 
fire, and she sat down obediently. ‘‘Look,” 
he added, ‘‘you can amuse yourself by 
filling the stockings. Here they are, and 
here are the toys and sugar-plums. Don’t 
move till I come back, dear.” He hesita- 
ted at the last word and laid his hand on 
her soft, dark hair; his eyes met hers for 
an instant and he was gone. Mrs. Fair- 
leigh, after repeating Mr. Walton’s in- 
junction, left the room also, and then Ruth 
put her feet on the fe-der, rested an elbow 
on her knee, and, with her soft chin in 
her band, looked into the fire as search- 
ingly as if it held a state secret. Her 
thoughts kept recurring to that ridiculous 
remark of Miss Wilkins. 

‘‘*His Christmas present, and this is leap 
year,” she said to herself, and her brows 
knitted thoughtfully. ‘‘Shall I or shall I 
not?” There was a smile, half mischievous, 
half defiant, on her lips as she turned over 
the hosiery in her lap, picked up the 
stockings which belonged to her little 
nephews, and set to work to fill them with 
toys and candies. When they were ready, 
she hung them in their appointed places at 
the fireside. 


After a minute’s pause she took up Mr. 
Walton's socks, surveyed them critically 
for a moment, and looked questioningly at 
the fire. It was blazing up merrily, and 
seemed to encourage her. She glanced 
half nervously around the room, then 
stooped and slowly drew on the socks 
over her slippers. Then she tucked her 
feet under her chair, and, leaning back 
comfortably, began to discuss an import- 
ant matter with herself. During the past 
few years she had seen and heard a great 
deal of Mr. Herbert Walton, so that now, 
when she asked her thoughts whether they 
had had time to consider and criticise him 
duly, the answer was emphatically affirma- 
tive. The next question put to her imagi- 
nary audience—whether she had ever 
seen, or heard of, or read of a man so 
worthy of her love and trust—met with a 
unanimous No! which reply, truth to tell, 
was a foregone conclusion, as she was in 
the habit of organizing this sort of mental 
investigation committee for the considera- 
tion of this very subject. The proceeding, 
however, was quite a superfluous one ; for, 
being a woman, Miss Ruth was accustomed 
in all weighty matters, to decide first and 
reflect after. 

Next she fell to meditating on Mr. Wal- 
ton’s many good qualities (of which pa- 
tient waiting was not the least in her esti- 
mation) ; and having exhausted the cata- 
logue of manly virtues, she recalled the 
earnest, wistful look which she had just 
seen, or fancied, in his kind gray eyes, 
and she told herself that it was cruel and 
selfish of her ‘‘to keep the best man under 
the sun so many years from his due.” 
Now, fortunately, she had an opportunity 
to make him full amends, and what could 
be more simple or more delightful than 
her plan! A little sacrifice of pride on 
her part would make him happy, and sure- 
ly he deserved as much happiness as she 
could give him. She had put herself into 
his Christmas socks, and he would under- 
stand that she was his Christmas present. 
While she was thus meditating the room 
_ warmer and the hour more late; and 

uth, though quite unconscious of the 
fact, was falling asleep. The arm-chair 
was comfortable, her heart was light, and 
for some time she slept soundly and 
dreamlessly. Then, very gradually, she 
became aware of the wind’s howling wild- 
ly and rattling the window shutters, but 
she did not open her eyes until the front 
door slammed. The fire was nearly out, 
and the room growing cold. Ruth sat up, 
shivered, yawned, and tried to collect her 
senses, Suddenly she heard Mr. Walton’s 
deep voice in the hall, and for the first 
time in her life the sound filled her with 
dismay instead of joy. She glanced down 
at her feet. 


The thought of her simple and delight- 
ful plan flashed through her mind, and it 
seemed that the fact of her having ‘‘slept 
on the matte:” had materially changed its 
aspect. Gone was all her desire for self- 
abnegation, every trace of philanthropy, 
of gratitude, of penitence, had left her, 
and she was conscious of but one thought 
—a frantic determination to get out of the 
room, or out of the socks immediately. 
She started up wildly, but it was too late; 
the door-knob turned, and Mr. Walton 
was before her. She sank into her seat, 
and would have snatched off the socks, but 
had only time to tuck her feet under the 
chair before he was at her side. He said 
something about the candles he had bought, 
but the room swam before her eyes, and 
he, astonished at her panic, asked what the 
matter was. ‘‘My head aches; the room 
is so warm,” she said at last, with more 
tact than veracity. Her face was flushed, 
and her eyes cast down, the lashes tremb- 
ling nervously. Mr. Walton was puzzled, 
and while he glanced around the room 





thoughfully, Ruth became the victim of an 


=; 
agonizing doubt. Would he ghess what 
she had done; and what would he, oh, 
what could he think of her! She wished 
that her mother would but come in and 
talk to him, that the lamp would explode, 
or an earthquake begin, or anything at all 
to create a diversion. Then she made a 
frantic effort to draw her feet out of the 
socks, and as at the same moment Mr. 
Walton’s gaze chaced to rest on a long 
mirror opposite, he saw his property re- 
flected in the glass. The next instant he 
recalled the remark of the friendly spin- 
ster. A bashful man would have been 
overpowered by the discovery and let slip 
his opportunity ; a shallow and selfish one 
might have displayed amusement at the 
situation, and thereby lost his cause. 
But Mr. Walton, being neither, merely 
laid his hand on Ruth’s and called her by 
her name. She knew by the tone of his 
voice, that all was over with her, and be- 
ing completely overwhelmed by the sum- 
mary chastisement with which her little 
sophistry was visited, she burst into tears, 
and had not nerve sufficient to remonstrate 
when he clasped his arms about her gently 
and called her his own, his Christmas-gift. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
A TRUE TALE. 

One October day, about one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, two small boys 
were returning from a log school-house, 
in Bath County, Virginia. A hundred 
and twenty-five years! which means that 
what is now Bath County, was a wilder- 
ness, with here and there a clearing, here 
and there a hut, here and there a stockade 
fort, for defense against the Indians. 

These two little boys were Daniel and 
Samuel Brown; their father had a small 
fort on Jackson's river, to which’the neigh- 
bors, men,women and children, were wont 
to gather when reports came that dusky 
forms had been sighted in the woods, and 
the stoutest hearts quailed before the 
enemy that could not be faced, since he 
kept ever behind their backs, alert, cun- 
ning, relentless. 

‘*Hi! Dan,” whispered the younger boy, 
the blood suddenly leaving his sunburnt 
cheek, ‘‘What’s that anent the big maple 
yonder ?” 

Dan lifted his head with quick suspicion 
and saw a shadow pass into the denser 
woods on their right. ‘*Mebbe it’s a 
buck, Sam,” he said, with a manly desire 
not to scare the smaller boy. 

‘‘A buck!” answered Sam, scorning to 
be treated as if he were a coward; ‘‘it’s 
the kind o’ buck that wears a blade, I tell 
ye. Let’s put out.” 

‘-You hie on, Sam, and get behind the 
walls, quick as ever you can; mammy and 
dad are working in the three-cornered 
field, and I'm bound to go round that way 
and give them warnin’.” 

It was with difficulty that Dan could 
persuade Sam to go’ to the fort, leaving 
him to the perilous task of warning the 
workers in the corn field. The forest- 
born lads of those trying times were 
trained to face danger, and were often as 
cool and as plucky as the young Indian 
braves themselves. Dan succeeded in 
persuading Sam to go to the fort, by re- 
minding him that those within the stock- 
ade must be put on their guard. The 
brothers separated, but before Sam reached 
the fort, he saw the flames going up from 
its wooden walls, telling the cruel story of 
death and destruction. 

Nor did Dan ever reach the three-cor- 
nered field. Gleaming eyes, concealed by 
bush and tree, had watched the bays es 
they separated, and while a dozen savages 
had preceded Dan to the fort, uthers made 
a short circuit, and, intercepting Dan, 
gagged and bound him. 

e was a well-grown boy of eleven 
years, stout of heart and limb, and the 
men of the woods admired the pluck and 
self-control with which he stood his cap- 
ture and imprisonment. They kept him at 
first, in order to torture him for their 
amusement, and compelled him to gather 
the wood which they signed to him was in- 
tended for his own death fire. They 
showed him the plaited buckskin with 
which he was to be bound, and driven round 
and round a tree, until the rope having 
coiled its whole length upon the tree, he 
would be forced into the fire at its trunk. 
Evidently they expected him to break 
down. 

But Dan was clever as well as brave, 
and his wits were at work to save his life. 
He bore himself with the proud indiffer- 
ence so much admired by the Indians, and 
every little while he would lift sis head 
suddenly, as if listening for and expecting 
something. 

Now nothing escapes an Indian’s notice, 
and Dan’s captors did not doubt that he 
had some reason to expect a rescuing 
party; so they hastened to rejoin their 
comrades near the fort, and the poor boy 
was sickened, soul and body, by the sight 
of dripping scalps in the possession of 
those who had gotten behind the stockade. 
The Indians had, in fact, managed to take 
two scalps from each victim, and Dan, 
sure now that his parents were dead, gave 
up all thought of escape, and moved on 
passively with the band, who, having ob- 
tained information that Captain Paul was 
on their trail with twice their numbers, 
now hied off to the northwest, taking 
with them the scalps of their victims, their 
weapons and the boy captive. 

Fifty years after this raid there came to 
Bath county a splendid looking old chief 
in Indian dress, accompanied by a grown 
son and daughter and a few warriors. 
The stranger inquired from house to house 
for Mrs. Brown, and came finally to the 
residence of Col. Samuel Brown, who 
owned a fine estate, and had a large family 
around him. With him his old widowed 
mother lived, bent and feeble, broken in 
spirit, but with a clear mind and memory. 

olonel Brown, with the prompt hospital- 
ity of that day, invited the travelers to 
become his guests, and his invitation was 
accepted. When the time came for the 
evening meal, which was served in the 
wide, clean kitchen, the master of the 
house went to an inner room and brought 
out on his arm his aged mother. 

The instant she crossed the threshold 
the Indian chief and his children sprang 
forward and knelt before her; they were 
silent, after the Indian fashion, but the 
chief showed strong emotion in every line 
of his rugged features. 

The old woman trembled violently as 
she gazed upon the kneeling figures of 
father and son; something in the younger 
face confirmed the wild hase that swept 
through her soul, and with a cry as of one 
who sees the dead come back to life, she 
fell upon the old warrior kneeling before 
her—‘‘Oh Dan, my boy, my boy !” 

It was indeed the boy she had lost half 
a century before. Fifty years had 
changed him from a ruddy strippling into 
a bronzed and white-headed old man; 











had given a new generation to take the 
place of the old, had brought the old 
mother herself to the brink of eternity, 
yet it could not make her forget her first 
born. Under his change of name and 
nature and garb and guise she recognized 
the child of her love, and for weeks her 
youth and strength seemed renewed. 

The kinsfolk gathered from far and 
near to hear the old man’s story. He had 
been carried off to the shores of Lake 
Huron, and adopted into the tribe of his 
captors. They told him that every mem- 
ber of his family had been slain, and the 
bloody scalps at their belts seemed to 
prove the truth of their words. Dan 
turned from them with deep aversion at 
first, but was bought by a Frenchman, 
who had married a squaw, and the lad 
soon became in all respects a son of the 
tribe. 

His fine physique, his quick mind, his 
ability to read and write, and his valuable 
services in their treaties with the whites, 
gave him a decided prominence in the 
tribe. He married a woman of their 
nation, and his son and daughter had in- 
herited many of the finest qualities of 
both races. 

‘‘Why did not you come back to us 
during all these years?” cried the old 
mother with passionate reproach. Brown 
(for he had kept his old name), told her 
that he had never doubted the tale told 
him fifty years before, of the destraction 
of his whole family. Why should he care 
to visit the scene of such desolation? 

‘‘And what started you at last ?” que- 
ried Colonel Brown, bluntly. ; 

There had been a treaty on foot between 
the Indians and whites, Brown said, and 
one of the whites had lived in Virginia as 
a boy, had sat on the same bench at school 
with the Brown brothers, and this man 
told the chief that his mother was still 
living, but warned him that if he would 
see her alive he must make no tarrying. 

A few weeks later, and the stalwart sons, 
strong even in advanced years, laid the 
old mother to rest in the family burying 
ground, under the great oaks which had 
witnessed so many tragedies since the 
white man’s axe first sounded in their 
midst. 

And now it appears that by the law of 
primogeniture (then in force in Virginia) 
the old chief is the legal owner of all the 
broad acres which Colonel Brown and his 
children have looked upon as theirs. He 
may go back to his forest home without 
knowing his rights. Nay; but Colonel 
Brown is the soul of honor. He may go 
back richer than his whole tribe; nay ; but 
the old chief is the soul of generosity. 
When he does return to his long, brush- 
covered cabin, he is not richer than when 
he left it months before, except in the 
love and gratitude and admiration of old 
kinsfolk and acquaintances; for he has 
formally made over all his rights in the 
property to his brother. 

There was a tall, Saxon looking lad of 
Col. Samuel Brown’s, who would fain have 
kept the beautiful Indian maiden by a ten- 
derer bond than the cousinly one; but the 
girl was in love with a brave, and was to 
be made his wife on her return; and how 
could a pale face hope to keep her from 
going back to her painted lover and his 
wigwam in the forest? — Elizabeth P. 
Allan, Baltimore, Md. 





SOME NOTES ABOUT BEES. 


A recently published book by Mr. Frank 

R. Cheshire, lecturer at South Kensing- 
ton, gives some curious items of informa- 
tion about bees. A lens magnifying fifty 
times will reveal the trachex. and also the 
beautiful ‘‘salivary glands,” which a skill- 
ful operator may extract through the head, 
after immersing the insect up to its neck 
in wax. There is considerable discussion 
among apiarists as to the uses of these 
glands,in which is incidentally included the 
question whether bees feed their young by 
regurgitating semi-digested food, or by a 
glandular system producing a _ nutritive 
secretion. Mr. Cheshire finds in the di- 
gestive system, in which ‘‘the salivary and 
gastric secretions perform precisely the 
same functions in both, . . . a most help- 
ful similiarity of physical structure between 
mankind and bees.” Bees have, however, 
a great advantage over mankind of being 
able to carry a large stock of food and 
drink in their insides, and of having the 
power of feeding upon these stores by 
means of what is called the ‘‘stomach- 
mouth,” at pleasure; or, if they choose, 
they can convert these provisions into 
building-materials. Their foot is furnished 
with a very sharp and powerful claw, and 
with a sort of soft net | that gives outa 
clammy secretion, by means of which they 
are able to work on smooth surfaces. It 
is by the claws that bees hang one to an- 
other when swarming. The cutting off of 
a bee’s head does not apparently of neces- 
sity kill it; for ‘‘drones in confinement 
will sometimes live very much longer with- 
out their heads than with them.” The 
head, bowever, is not an unimportant part 
of the bee, which has a larger proportion 
of brain than many other insects. The 
oisonous property of the sting of bees 
ies in the formic acid it discharges, which 
is also ‘‘probably associated with some 
other toxic agent.” The idea that the bee 
invariably dies after stinging is a vulgar 
error. ‘‘It will, if allowed time, gener- 
ally carry its sting away by travelling 
round upon the wound, giving the instru- 
ment a screw-movement until it is free.” 
More usually, however, the bee is not 
allowed time. to travel round, *‘and she 
loses not only the sting and the vemon- 
gland and sac, but. also the lower portion 
of the bowel, so that her death follows in 
an hour or two.” We are further in- 
formed that no bee inflicts a wound ‘‘until 
she has examined the nature of the surface 
to be punctured, using a pair of very 
beautiful organs called palpi. elaborately 
provided with: feeling hairs and thin nerve- 
ends.” 


BOSTON RASPBERRY JAM. 


A bit of conversation came to the lis- 
tener the other day which illustrates the 
adulterating tendencies of the present time 
and the ingenuity that manufacturers some- 
times show to make a thing quite other 
than what it purports to be. A gentle- 
man happened to be in conversation with 
a man who makes raspberry jam on a large 
scale, and asked him where the raspber- 
ries were raised that he made his product 
of. The gentleman was in a position to 
warrant the confidence of the manufacturer 
and the latter told him frankly— 

oe we don’t use any raspberries at 
all.” 

“Do you mean to say that you make 
raspberry jam without any raspberries ?” 

‘‘Certainly.” 

**What’s the process ?” 

**Why, we boil tomatoes and then strain 
the product to get the seeds out. Tomato 
seeds are quite too big to look like rasp- 
berry seeds, and besides are not shaped 





like them. Then we add about an equal 
quantity of glucose, and mix in a little of 
prepared raspberry flavor that we buy from 
the chemists, and also a quantity of hay 
seed. The hay seeds look very much like 
raspberry seeds, and are besides very much 
more nutritious than the raspberry seeds, 
and constitute a positive merit for the jam. 
With a little further preparation our rasp- 
berry jam, made out of tomatoes and glu- 
cose, is ready for the market.”— Boston 
Transcript. 





THE OLD WOMAN KNEW. 


A small boy of high church breeding, 
whose parents visit a quiet place in the 
summer, is of the precocious sort that al- 
ways speak up as if they were born with a 
full-fledged vocabulary. He recently en- 
tered one of the humble cottages at this 
place, and seeing over the mantel a cheap 
print representing the Virgin with St. Eliz- 
abeth on the one hand and St. Joseph on 
the other, and the inscription ‘‘Ave Maria” 
underneath, thus delivered himself to the 
master of the house : 

‘‘T am glad, sir, to see that nice picture 
in your house. I suppose you know what 
it means.” 

The man looked seriously at it and re- 
plied: ‘*Well, no, sir, can’t say as how I 
do. That’s the old’ooman's—she knows.” 
A few moments later the woman entered 
and the lad accosted her with : 

“I was just telling our husband how 
glad I was to see such a picture in your 
house. I suppose you are acquainted with 
its signifizance ?” 

**Oh, yes,” replied the ‘old ’ooman/ ‘‘I 
know the story of that. 
ing the woman in the middle will he ‘ave 
her, and she is saying as how being mar- 
ried herself, she can’t, but won't he ‘’ave 
Maria ?’ *— Boston Home Journal. 





A POLITE MONKEY. 


The following pretty incident is related 
in the Irish Times about a monkey and a 
dog, again illustrating the advantages of 
politeness, even among animals. 

A brave, active, intelligent terrier, be- 
longing to a lady friend, one day discov- 
ered a monkey, belonging to an itinerant 
organ grinder, seated upon a bank within 
the grounds, and at once made a dash for 
him. The monkey, who was attired in 
jacket and hat, awaited the onset in such 
undisturbed tranquillity that the dog 
halted within a few feet of him to re- 
connoitre. 

Both animals took a long, steady stare 
at each other, but the dog evidently was 
recovering from his surprise, and about to 
make a spring for the intruder. 

At this critical juncture, the monkey, 
who had remained perfectly quiet hitherto, 
raised his paw and gracefully saluted by 
lifting his 9 
The dog’s head 











The effect was magical. 


| and tail dropped, and he sneaked off into 


the house, refusing to leave it until his po- 
lite but mysterious guest had departed. 





ONE OF JUDGE PETERS’ BON MOTS. | 


There is a new story going the rounds 
that is said to have been first told by no 
less an individual than Judge Peters. 
The story goes that the judge one day 
received a request te come at once to the 
bedside of an old client in Ellsworth. 
Though he did not fancy such scenes the 
judge concluded that it was plainly his 
duty to comply with the request and so he 
took the first train for Ellsworth. He 
found his client very low and very much 
frightened at the probability that each 


hour might prove hie laet. His record | 


had not been of the best and he longed | 


for some word of comfort or encourage- 
ment. Seeing the condition of the sick 
man the judge tried hard to think of 
something to say to him. 
his mind revert to the record of the past, 
trying to recall some good action of the 
sufferer. At last, in desperation, feeling 
he must say something, he bent over him 


and said: ‘‘Come, come, don’t despond, | 


the Lord won't be very hard on a man 
that comes from Ellsworth.” 





THE BUTTONS RECOGNIZED. 


The minister’s wife sat on the front 
porch mending the clothes of one of her 
numerous progeny. A neighbor passing 
that way stopped in fora friendly chat. 
A large work-basket, half full of buttons 
sat on the floor of the porch. After vari- 
ous remarks of a gossipy nature, the visitor 
said, ‘*You seem to be well supplied with 
buttons, Mrs. Goodman.” 

‘*Yes, very well indeed.” 

‘‘My, if there ain’t two of the same | 
buttons that my husband had on his last 
winter’s suit! I’d know ’em anywhere.” 

‘‘Indeed ?” said the minister’s wife | 
calmly. ‘‘1 am surprised to hear it, as | 
these buttons were found in the contribu- 
tion box. I thoughtI might as well put | 
them to some use, so—what, must you go? 
Well, be sure and call again soon.” —Mer- 
chant Traveler. 





QUEER EFFECT OF A BEE STING. 


At East Saginaw, Mich., Richard Rose, 
a well-known farmer and bee culturist, has 
just been through a singular experience. 
As he was taking up a hive of honey last 
Saturday he was stung on the end of the | 
middle finger of the right hand. In a few | 
minutes Mr. Rose became _insensible, | 
while his finger and arm swelled up to 
enormous size. His condition appeared to | 
closely resemble catalepsy, and during the 
succeeding twenty-four hours all efforts to 
restore him to consciousness proved futile. | 
At the end of the time mentioned he re- 
gained his senses, and about the same 
time the swelling began to subside and | 
has now almost entirely disappeared. Mr. 
Rose feels peculiar in the hand and arm, | 
but otherwise does not mind his experi- 
ence. A scientific inquiry may be made 
to learn why the sting should have had | 
that remarkable effect on him. He had 


That man is ax- | 





Ia vain he let | ne ; r 
| nature,” she was saying to her xsthetic, 


| them from their homes and families. 


| 
been stung many times before, and expe- 


rienced little trouble.—Lancaster Intelli- 
gencer. 





A New York photographer prints a cir- 
cular containing eight suggestions to sit- 
ters and the tollowing valuable advice to 
the ladies: ‘‘When a lady sitting for a 
_— would compose her mouth to a 
land serene character, she should, just 
before entering the room, say, ‘Bosom,’ 
and keep the expression into which the 
mouth subsides until the desired effect in 
the camera is evident. If, on the other 
hand, she wishes to assume a distinguished 
and somewhat noble bearing not sugges- 
tive of sweetness, she should say ‘Brush,’ 
the result of which is infallible. If she 
wishes to make her mouth look small, she 
must say ‘Flip,’ but if the mouth be al- 
ready too small and needs enlarging, she 
must say ‘Cabbage.’ If she wishes to look 
mournful, she must say ‘Kerchunk,’ if re- 
signed she must forcibly ejaculate ‘S’cat.’ 
Ladies when having their photographs 
taken may observe these rules with some 
advantage to their appearance.” 





HOW 8HE GOT IT. 


A little girl who has just entered school 
yesterday jubilantly announced to her 
father that she turned down all the girls 
above her in the arithmetic class and went 
head. 

‘*That was smart in you,” said he en- 
couragagingly. ‘‘How was it ?” 

‘**Well, you see, Miss Maggie asked the 
girl atthe head how much was 8 and 5, 
and she didn’t know and said 12; then the 
next girl said 9, and the next one said 11, 
and the next one said 14. Such silly 
answers! Then Miss Maggie asked me, 
and I said 13, and Miss Maggie told me to 
go head. ‘Course it was 13.” ‘That 
was nice,” said the father. ‘I didn’t 
think you could add so well. How did 
you know it was15?” ‘*Why, I guessed 
it; nobody said 13.”"—Nashville Ameri- 
can. 





BurN THE ConrripuTion Boxes.— 
There need be no fear but those who want 
to ‘‘pay for their religion,” as some like 
to put it, will be given opportunity to do 
so. The man who wants to help pay for 
the preaching of the Gospel, doesn’t need 
to have a pesky contribution box slid 
gracefully along under his nose every 
time he attends service. Nor is there any 
reason why the amount of money—usually 
so small—which is taken every Sabbath, 
in the morning and evening collections, may 
not be contributed in some other and less 
awkwardly conspicuous manner. There 
are many ways in which people can be led 
to understand that if they wish to con- 
tribute they can do so in a quiet and unos- 
tentation way, and there is no doubt what- 
ever but that those who want to give will 
find a way.—From the Pulpit of the 
American Magazine for December. 


BAD LITTLE ALBANY BOYS. 


A gentleman residing in the suburbs of 
Albany was recently called to the door by 


| a ragged urchin who said : 


‘‘Some boys have been stealing your 


| pears, mister. I wanted some, but wouldn’t 


steal, so [ thought I would ask you to give 
me a few.” 

Struck by the boy’s honesty the gentle- 
man gave him a capful of pears, but di- 
rected the gardener to follow him. The 
man did so, and reported that the boy ran 
around the corner, where he found two of 
his companions, who were dividing the 
stolen pears, and adding his own supply 
to theirs exclaimed : 

‘‘He bit like a sucker, boys.”—Albany 
Journal. 


‘‘T love all that is beautiful in art and 


‘‘T revel in the green fields, the babbling 
brooks, and the little wayside flowers. I 
feast on the beauties of earth and sky and 
air; they are my daily life and food, 
and—” 

‘*Maudie!” cried out the mother from 
the kitchen, not knowing that her daugh- 


| ter’s beau is in the parlor, ‘*Maudie, what- 


ever made you go an’ gawm down that big 
bowl of beans that was left over from din- 
ner? I told you we wanted them warmed 
up for supper. I swan if your appetite 
ain’t enough to bankrupt your pa.” 





Nor a Proposat.—He—Do you want 
a little puppy, Miss Edith ? 

She—Am I to consider that as a propo- 
sal? 

He—Notat all, good bye.— The Earth. 

= =r 
Richly Rewarded 

are those who read this and then act; they will 
find honorable employment that will not take 
The 
profits are large and sure for every industrious 
person; many have made and are now making 
several hundred dollarsa month. It is easy for 
any one to make $3 and upwards per day, who 
is willing to work. Either sex, young or old; 
capital not needed; we start you. Everything 
new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can doit as well as anyone. Write to us at 





| once for full particulars, which we mail free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





We hear a good deal about the quickness of 
Irish wit, but after all is it at all strange that an 


| Irishman should say Pat things ? 





The Beauty of Woman 


is her crown of glory. But alas! how quickly 
does the nervous debility and chronic weakness 


| of the sex cause the bloom of youth to pass away, 


sharpen the lovely features, and emaciate the 
rounded form! There is but one remedy which 
will restore the faded roses and bring back the 
grace of youth. It is Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription,” a sovereign remedy for the dis- 
eases peculiar to females. It is one of the great- 
est boons ever conferred upon the human race, 
for it preserves that which is fairest and dearest 
to all mankind—the beauty and the health of 
woman. 





for Infants and Children. 





“*Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Ancuer, M.D., 

111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhwa, Eructatiot, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes dl- 


tion, 
Without injurious medication. 


Tas Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Oh, the Man in the Moon has a crick In his back; 
Whee! 


Whimm! 
Ain’t you sorry for him? 
Anda mole on his nose that is purple and black; 
And-his eyes are so weak that they water and 


run, 
If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun; 
So he just dreams of stars, as the doctors ad- 

vise. 

My! 
Eyes! 
But isn’t he wise 

To just dream of stars as the doctors advise? 


And the Man in the Moon has a boil on his ear 


ee 
Whing! 
What a singular thing! 
I know! but these facts are authentic, my dear— 
There’s a boil on his ear and acorn on his chin— 
He calls it a dimple, but dimples stick in; 
Yet it — be a dimple turned over, you know; 
hang! 
Ho! 
Why, certainly so! 

It might be a dimple turned over, you know! 


And the Manin the Moon has arheumatic knee; 


Gee! 
Whizz! 
What a pity that is! 

And his toes have worked round where his heels 

ought to be; 
So whenever he wants to go north he goes south 
And comes back with the porridge crumbs all 

round his mouth, 
And he brushes them off with a Japanese fan, 


What a marvellous man! 
What a very remarkable marvellous man! 


—James Whitcomb Riley,in New York Sun. 





HAZEL BLOSSOMS. 


The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away; 
And, withered, in the foothpaths lie 
The fallen leaves, but yesterday 

With ruby and with topaz gay. 


The grass is browning on the hills; 

No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rills, 

And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall. 


Yet through the gray aud sombre wood, 
Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 

The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 

The tawny gold of Afric’s mine! 


Small beauty hath thy unsung flower, 
For spring to own, or summer hail; 
But, in the season’s saddest hour, 

To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 


O day grown cold! O life grown cold! 
No rose of June may bloom again ; 
But, like the hazel’s twisted gold, 
Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall hints of summer-time remain. 


And as within the hazel’s bough 

A gift of mystic virtue dwells, 

That points to golden ores below, 

And in dry desert places tells 

Where flow unseen the cool, sweet wells 


So, in the wise Diviner’s hand, 
Be mine the hazel’s grateful part, 
To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 
The por waters thrill und start, 
The beating of the rivulet’s heart! 


Sufficeth me the gift to light 

With latest bloom the dark, cold days; 
To cali some hidden spring to sight, 
That, in these dry and dusty ways, 
Shall sing its pleasant song of praise. 


O Love! the hazel-wand may fail, 
But thou canst lend the surer spell, 
That, passing over Baca’s vale, 
Repeats the old time miracle, 

And makes the desert land a well. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The December Century opens with a frontis- 
piece portrait of Lincoln, from a photograph 
made about the time of his inauguration, which 
event is the subject of the present part of the 
Lincoln history. 

“The Undeveloped South,” its resources and 
the importance of the developement as a factor 
in determining the futare prospect and growth 
of wealth in the United States. Geo. B. Cow- 
lam, Knoxville, Tenn. 

N. W. Ayer & Son’s “‘American Newspaper 
Annual” for 1887, contains a carefully prepared 
list of all newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States and Canada, arranged by States 
in geographical sections, and by towns in al- 
phabetical order. It enumerates the various 
press and editorial associations throughout the 
United States and Canada together with lists of 
their officers ; and the population of every State, 
Territory, county and county-seat, of all the 
large cities and towns, and of almost every 
place in which a newspaper is published. It 
also gives the number of votes polled in each 
State, Territory and county by the republican, 
democratic, greenback and prohibition parties, 
Also complete lists of all class publications, 
and a vast amount of general and statistical 
information. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANECDOTES. 
WAITING FOR DEVELOPMENTS. 

‘“‘So you’ve got a wife ?” said Jones to a new- 
ly married man. 

‘‘Don’t know, don’t know,” replied the man, 
with evident hesitation. ‘Sometimes I think 
she’s got me. You see, I’ve only been married 
a few months, and i can’t tell just yet how the 
blamed combination is going to turn out.”— 
Podunk Banner. 

SCHOOL BOY COMPOSITION. 

It is the bright school-boy’s composition 
about the human constitution, and it shows 
again the value of English, ‘‘as she is taught ;” 
‘«Man consists of three parts, the head, the 
thorax and the abdomen. The head contains 
the brains, if there ure any; the thorax con- 
tains the heart, lungs, liver, lights and so 
forth ; and abdomen contains the vowels, which 
are a,e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y.’— 
Beacon. 

JUST GLANCED THROUGH. 


Miss Waldo (of Boston, discussing literary 
matters) —Have you read “Homo Sum,” Mr. 
Wabash? 

Mr. Wabash (of Chicago, who is keeping up 
his end of the conversation with difficulty) 
—Well-er-yes, Miss Waldo, I have read Homo 
some, but not a great deal.— Podunk Banner. 

OF N) USE TO HIM. 

Customer (getting measured)—How much 
are those trousers going to cost me? 
Tailor—T wenty-two dollars, sir. 

pockets do you want in them? 

Customer—None. I won’t need any pockets 
after I’ve paid for the trousers.—New York 
Sun. 


How many 


MORE PUDDING. 


After the mid-day meal was over little Ethel 
was observed with her head hung down and her 
hands clasped motionless in her place. 

“Why, Ethel,” said ber mother, “don’t you 
know dinner’s over now ?” 

“Don’t talk, ma,” said Ethel. 
to God for more puddin’.” 

She got it. 

THE GATES BETWEEN. 

Lady Geraldine had been dead 15 years. 
Winter storms and summer calms had raged 
and slept above the grim old vault where lay 
the mouldering dust of the haughty Feather- 
stones, exclusive even in death and decay. And 
all these years Lord Edward has lived a strange, 
fitful, restless life of alternate seasons of mad 
gayety and sombre loneliness. He grew hard 


I’m a prayin’ 





and harsh, and grim, and wore the cautious, 
watching face of atroubled man. For it was 
whispered about that Lady Geraldine did not 
sleep, although her beautiful figure had long 
since crumbled into dust. But night after 
night, when the clock in the lonely turret over 
the stables tolled the hour of midnight, and the 
terrified hounds in the kennel ceased their how]l- 
ing and huddled together, a shuddering breath 
of cold night wind swept through the halls, and 
step, step, step, softly yet plainly up the broad 
stairway, and step, step down the hall to the 
door of Lord Edward’s room. ‘rhe servants, 
half dead with fright, heard the footsteps of 
the dead Lady Geraldine until they paused at 
the foot of Lord Edward’s bed. And all these 
years he had lived in silent fear. Speak tohim 
the perturbed spirit could not until he first ac- 
costed her. Speak to her he would not, for 
what she might have to unfold he knew not, 
and therefore dreaded. There are so many 
things a ghost might tell a man which he 
wouldn’t want to hear that the suspense is move 
more terrible that the most dreadful] certainty. 
Night after night the ghost came stepping to his 
bedside, and when he spake not, but hid his 
head under the blankets and pretended to be 
asleep, it sighed and softly passed away. The 
servants’gave warning in droves. Tbe white- 
haired old chaplain advised and begged Lord 
Edward to speak, and get onto the fake, but he 
would not. 

At last, one bitinz, bitter, howling winter 
night, when all the stars glittered like points of 
steel, and all the world seemed on the point of 
freezing to death, Lady Geraldine entered as 
usaal and waited for her cue. Lord Edward 
was wearied out at last. ‘Fifteen years of this 
is enough,” he said, hoarsely. “Is that you, 
my lady?” “It is your wife, Lord Edward,” 
said the phantom softly, with a shade of glad- 
ness in the whispering tones. “And what do 
you want?” asked the lord. “Oh, Lord Ed- 
ward !” she said, with tremulous earnestness, 
“do not be angry, but I cannot sleep, I cannot 
rest until I know. Did you lock and bolt the 
front door before you came to bed ?” 

Out of bed he sprang, out into the cold hall 
he shivered his wrathful way, down the broad 
stairway he followed the guiding line of the 
baluster rail, and by the dying light of the hall 
lamp he showed har the front door locked, the 
bolt slipped in and turned, the chain on, the bar 
across, the top and bottom bolts shot in place, 
and the night latch set. With a soft, glad, 
grateful sigh Lady Geraldine glided out into 
the night, and Lord Edward went back to bed. 
Fifty long years ago that was, but never since 
that night has ghost or sprite disturbed the 
peace and happiness of Castle Goober. 








THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 
Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
346. Stephen A. Douglas. 348. Weather-cock. 
347. MA RTINMAS 39. SHARP 
HEINOUS HARE 
EMEND ARE 
ERE BE 
T P 
350. COLOR-ADO. 
New Puzzles--No. 68. 
NO. 351. CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In jumping, not in leap, 
In crying, not in weep, 
In bliss, not in fun, 
In rifle, not in gun, 
In Isaac, not in Jew, 
In pudding, not in stew, 
In candle, not in light, 
In quarrel, not in fight, 
Whole is the name of an eminent American 
statesman. 
Brookton, Me., Geo. S. P. BRANNEN. 
NO. 352. SQUARE. 


1. A visitor. 2. To join. 3. Vinegar. 4. 
Iron combined with carbon. 5. Relates. 

Mecklenburg, N. Y. CoMET. 

NO. 353. LITERARY ENIGMA. 

My 18, 24, 70, 12, 20, 15, said that “The love 
of money is the root of all evil.” 

My 7, 76, 9, 16, 42, 40 wrote Tristram Shandy. 

My 4, 51, 82, 47 said that ‘“‘No creature smarts 
so little as a foo].” 

My 25, 34, 2,63 wrote “Youth on the frow, 
and pleasure at the hel™.” 

My 3, 35, 62, 66, 78 said “Charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins.” 

My 72, 70, 57, 48, 49, 83, 43, 53 said “Facts 
are stubborn things.” 

My 31, 14, 46, 55, 78 was the author of 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 

My 70, 15, 20, 53, 8, 17, 10 said “When it is 
evening ye say it will be fair weather, for the 
sky is red.” 

My 68, 37, 70, 38, 42, 23 is the authoress of 
“Graves of a Household.” 

My 74, 15, 46, 9, 34 said “To doubt would be 
disloyalty, to falter would be sin.” 

My 21, 61, 2, 10, 80, 43, 44,84 is the hero of 
one of Longfellow’s long poems. 

My 70, 6, 79, 79, 22, 11, 80, 13, 27 is the heroine 
of the same poem. 

My 39, 64, 37, 86, 58, 75 was one of the editors 
of the Spectator. 

My 46,59, 78, 73, 26 said “They never fail 
who die in a great cause.” 

My 28, 27, 70, 46 wrote ‘‘All, all are gone, the 
old familiar faces ” 

My 33, 70, 69, 76,54 said there’s nothing so 
expensive as glory.” 

My 36, 12, 26, 25, 30, 86, 81, 81, 29,10 is the 
author of the Builders. 

My 62, 56, 83, 3, 16, 32, 26, 67, 40, 23, 50 is 
Tennyson’s poem in which he speaks of ‘‘sweet 
girl-graduates.” 

My 52, 28, 47, 76, 85, 65, 77,16 said “He that 
will go to bed sober, Falls with the leaf in Octo- 
ber.” 

My whole, of 86 letters, make up a quotation 
from one of Whittier’s most beautiful short 


poems. 
SPINSTER. 
NO. 354. HALF SQUARE. 

1. Coagulated sour milk. 2. To issue forth. 
3. To tipple. 4. A relation of degree. 5. A 
letter. 

New York, N. Y. Koe. 

(cg Answers will appear next week. Solvers 
in three weeks. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Catarrh originates in scrofulous taint. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and thus perma- 
nently cures catarrh. 


An exchange says “cuttings root easily now.” 
So do pigs. . 

The pure and reliable virtues of the Hop Plas- 
ter gives hope and strength to weak, sore lungs. 


What was Joanof Arc made of? She was 
Maid of Orleans. 


To Consumptives. 

Reader, can you believe that the Creator af- 
flicts one-third of mankind with a disease for 
which there is no remedy? Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” has cured hundreds 
of cases of consumption, and men are living to- 
a en meng robust men—whom physicians 
pronounced incurable, because one lung was al- 





most gone. Send 10 cents in stamps for Dr. 
Pierce’s book on consumption and kindred af- 
fections. Address World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Never judge a woman by her complexion. 
It may be all put on. 


Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir:-—This is to cer- 
tify that I have used Tuttle’s Elixir for colic, 
sprains, and the general complaints that horses 
are subject to, and pronounce it to be the best 
medicine I ever used. Gro. W. Busu, New- 
ton, Mass. 


If you want a name for a cat call it Plutaru, 
because it has so many lives. ' 


Mucu of the discomfort of wask uay is re- 
moved by the use of James PyLEe’’ PEARLINE. 
It removes dirt without the least injury to the 
most delicate fabric. For sa’ by grocers gen- 
erally. 


Why is a bald-headed man like a hound? 
Because he makes a little hare go a great ways. 


The illustrations of the Putnam Nails are very 
interestix,, as showing the superiority of the 
naile .aade by the hot-forged process. The sil- 
wring of inferior nails we are assured, is not 
overdrawn, and what instruments of torture 
such jagged iron must be to the sensitive foot 
of the horse can beimagined. The recommen- 
dations of these nails, signed by W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, Robert and Budd Doble, speak for them- 
selves, and could be indefinitely reduplicated. 
See advertisement in another column. 


The world owes every man a living, but some 
of us are finding collections very slow. 


A Bure Thing. 

There are very few things in this life of which 
we may be absolutely certain, but this is one of 
them: that Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative 
Pillets” have no equal as a catharticin derange- 
ment of the liver, stomach and bowels. They 
are very small and their action is pleasant. 
Purely vegetable, perfectly harmless. 25 cents 
a vial. All druggists. 


He (on horseback) : ‘Shall we take the high- 
way home?” She: ‘No; 1 would prefer the 
bridle path, I think.” 


Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 

ew York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


“T’ll join you presently,” as the minister re- 
marked to the young couple just as he started 
for the key for the church door. 


“The Old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world.” Cutler Bros & 
Co., Boston. 


A dry goods clerk on $4 a week has eloped 
with a minister’s daughter. Her father wil} be 
obliged to minister to him. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 

‘lo the Editor :—Please inform your readers 
that I havea positive remedy for the above 
named disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my rem- 
edy FREE to any of a readers who have 
consumption if they will send me their express 
and P. O. address. Respectfully, T. A. SLO- 
CUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


Why is a doctor never sea sick? He is used 
to see sickness. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





Business Notices. 


WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal .o Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an _ impure 
state orlow condition of the blood. C.1. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass, Price $1. Sold by druggists. 

















ANTI-CHOLERA. ANTI-MALARIA. 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC. 


PEDRO VASLINE TABLETS. 
A perfect disinfectant and 


Moth & Vermin Exterminator 


Warranted to keep every species of Vermin from 
Furs, Clothing, Bedding, Carpets, etc., and for Dis- 
infecting Bureaus, Chests, ‘ runks,etc., Sick Rooms, 
Hospitals, Stables, Outhouses, are unrivalled. 

N. B.—Novel, Safe, Durable, Sure. No powder, 
gum or liquid used. Always ready foruse. Will 
last for years. 

PRICE 50 CENTS EACH. 


Sent by mail. Send for Circulars. Address VAS- 
LINE TABLET CO., 41 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases 0: 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URmna- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 

undertaken. In a upwards of thirty years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is Soaneeey consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after ha ge rimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva. 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
ph sica] or mental, pertaining to married life or 

‘single blessedness.’ 
Censultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS, 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 

fee enclosed), immediately send a cupnly of his va 

uable medicines, accompanied wi tructior 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 

FOURTH EDITION 








IDR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 








GRIT TELLS. 


AN IMMENSE BUSINESS AND 
WHAT MADE IT. 


From continually hearing a name, a place, or 
an article, we are apt to have our curiosity 
aroused enough to inquire about the name, see 
the place or try the article. To see, is to better 
describe, and the constant repetition of the name 
of the firm, the description of whose immense 
establishment comprises this article, led your 
correspondent to inspect the mammoth struc- 
tures occupied by those popular house furnish- 
ers, B. A. Atkinson & Co. 

Byron A. Atkinson was born in Sackville, 
New Brunswick, and is 34 years of age. When 
12 years old he left home to follow the sea and 
made a number of foreign voyages, sailing most- 
ly from London and Liverpool, England, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and St John, New Brunswick, 
and although his seafaring life lasted but about 
6 years, he visited different parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Kast and West Indies, 
North and South America. After the comple- 
tion of one of his voyages be found himself in 
New York, und being about 18 years of age he 
was advised to go to Boston and learn the 
machinist trade, which he did. Arriving in 
Boston on St. Patrick’s Day in the morning, 
March 17,1870. On the following Monday he 
went to work for S. A. Woods, a large and 
prosperous machinist in South Bocton. Here 
he worked constantly for about three years and 
left the machine shop to embark in business for 
himself, carrying with him the best wishes of 
his employers and all his shop mates, who have 
to aconsiderable extent patronized him ever 
since. 

He commenced business June 9, 1873, under 
the name and style of B. A. Atkinson & Co., in 
an old wooden building on the corner of Shaw- 
mut avenue and Pleasant street, where they 
dealt in second-hand furniture, made over hair 
mattresses, and took great pride in the neat 
manner in which they repaired and made old 
furniture look as good as new. By diligent ap- 
plication to their work, their business increased 
to such an extent that in the early months of 
1879 the foundations of a large brick building, 
to be occupied by them, was laid, and on May 
1 of the same year they moved in. This 
building served them for about three years, 
when they leased the Bartlett building, which 
adjoins the one they had erected. These two 
buildings were occupied by them for about a 
year longer, when the rapid strides which they 
had made in their business caused them to 
again look around for more room. 

Nassau Hall building, an immense structure 
situated on the corner of Common and Wasbh- 
ington streets, was their selection this time, and 
as the building contained 102,550 square feet of 
floor room, they naturally thought that they 
would have all the room they would need for 
many years to come. They opened in this 
location March 1, 1583, with what was consid- 
ered one of the finest stocks of complete house 
furnishings in Boston. Continuing their phe- 
nomenal career, they fast outgrow even this 
building, and early in the present year they ob- 
tained the large building adjoining Nassau Hall, 
which is known as Turne Hall building. This 
accession to their establishment gave them four 
more large airy show rooms, and they were able 
to show the largest stock of any concern in the 


New England States. Finding themselves still 
uaudicapped ror room, tney nave érected, in the 


rear of the above two buildings, a magnificent 
six-story structure, containing about an acre of 
room on each floor. This building is furnished 
with an elegant passenger, and two freight ele- 
vators. The connections between the three 
buildings are perfect, and you can pass from 
one building to another without knowing just 
when you doit. These three buildings contain 
nearly ten acres of floor room, and the firm of 
B. A. Atkinson & Co are conceded to have the 
largest establishment devoted to the retail 
house furnishing business in the United States. 

In addition to the above, B. A. Atkinson & 
Co. are to be found on the corner of Shawmut 
avenue and Pleasant street, carrying ona large 
business in the building which they erected in 
1879, under the name and style of the Shawmut 
Furniture Co. 

The name of B. A. Atkinson & Co. has be- 
come a household word all over the Eastern 
States, from which has emanated the Atkinson 
House Furnishing Co., with its main offices and 
ware houses in Portland, Maine, and large 
branches in al! the principal cities and towns. 

Their growth has been surprising, and to buy 
of them once is to buy of them always, for 
they use their customers so that when they are 
in want of goods a second time they think of 
but one firm, and that is B. A. Atkinson & Co. 

The first floor of the Nassua Hail bui ding is 
devoted to display of stoves, ranges, etc. ere 
are shown all styles and grades of parlor and 
cook stoves, low-priced, medium and high- 
grade ranges, copper, tin and nickel-plated 
kitchenware, et:., in great variety. In the 
rear of this show-room is their mammoth car- 
pet floor, on which are displayed all kinds of 
carpets, rugs, mattings, etc. Here may be 
found all grades and all styles, from the cheap 
Chinese matting to the choicest selections from 
the Orient; and when the floor is more or less 
covered with carpets, pending the selection by 
the many customers who continuously throng 
this as well as other departments, the eye is 
dazzled by the multiplicity of colors and the 
e.egance of designs. As your gaze sweeps over 
the beautitul fabrics, it would seem as if some 
bower of roses had been strewn over this one 
floor so realistic are the patterns. One also 
sees the sombre-hued, dark, rich-colored car- 
pets that are used in libraries and in some par- 
lors. The contrast is striking, and one that 
will not be forgotten in many years. Of rugs 
and mats they seem to have a supply and va- 
riety that would supply the wants of a whole 
city. Sufficient to say, that the carpet and rug 
department of this concern is immense beyond 
description, and would well repay a visit from 
all who are interested in that which is beautitul 
in the weaver’s art. 

Up one flight in the Turne Hall building are 
Iccated the offices. These occupy the whole of 
this floor. They are fitted up in a plain but 
substantial manner, and the small army of 
clerks and book-keepers employed give you an 
inkling of the immense business the firm must 
do to keep this great number of people at work. 
On this floor is also located the private office of 
B. A. Atkinson, of whom it is said: ‘‘He works 
more heurs than any other man in his line of 
business in this country.” 

Up still another flight are the samples of 
lounges, easy chairs, rockers, etc., and stiil 
ascending, we find the workshops, which occu- 
py the whole of the upper fioor. Here we en- 
counter another army of workmen, who from 
appearance have their hands full in getting out 
special orders. 

In the basement of the new building are the 
stove shops, where the castings are put together, 
and the stoves blacked and got ready for ship- 
ment. Here is also located the immense boiler 
and engine-rooms, where the constant throb of 
the machinery would lead one to think he 
stood in the centre of a huge machine shop. 

Two floors in the new building are used for 
stock, where one would get lost in the labyrinth 
of pass formed by the separation of the 
different kinds and es of goods. Here are 
kept duplicates of all the different articles which 
are exhibited throughout this vast establish- 
ment, and for the first time we saw nearly two 
acres of surface filled from the floor to the 
ceiling with tier upon tier of all kinds of fur- 
niture. Most of the goods here are in what is 
termed “knocked down” form. That is, it is 
more or less taken apart in order to save room 
in gro it away. ; 

e could go on and fill columns with an in- 
teresting description of the various depart- 





ments, but we must curtail. Sufficient to say 
that there is a department for everything in the 
house-furnishing line, and all the aiticles are 
arranged in a way that bespeaks careful atten- 
tion and a thorough system. 

To any who would pass a few hours profita- 
bly and pleasantly, we would recommend that 
they pay a visit to the firm of B. A. Atkinson 
& Co., of 827 Washington street, Boston, Mass., 
where they will be courteously received and 
hospitably entertained. 

The second floor in Nassau Hall and in the 
new building are devoted to the display of par- 
lor sets, and never did we think that under one 
roof could there be so many “suits ready made 
for inspection. They are in all colors of plush, 
brocatelle, satins, damasks, etc., and in hair 
cloth, of which this firm uses anly the best. 
Truly the person who out of this multitude of 
parlor sets could not make a selection, would 
be fastidious indeed. 

Up another flight in the new annex are the 
samples of chamber sets. On this vast floor 
are exhibited nearly 200 different styles, and 
each set has rails allin and everything set up 
so that the customer may see just how the fur- 
niture would look in his own house. Here are 
displayed all kinds of chamber sets in pine, 
ash, oak, black walnut, mahogany, etz-., etc. 
They have sets which the poorest can afford to 
buy, and sets which would ornament the palace 
of a king. You cannot fail after inspecting 
this department to be impressed with the energy 
and push of the firm who could gather together 
such a varied and beautiful assortment of 
chamber furniture. On the same floor in the 
Nassau Hall building are arranged the samples 
of chairs. These represent one each of all the 
different styles of dining-room, kitchen, and 
wicker chairs which this firm handles. On the 
same floor is the Turne Hall building, the eye 
is greeted with a most elaborate display of 
crockery of all kinds,to suit all tastes and 
pockets, from the low-priced decorated tea-sets 
up to the most delicate French china dinner- 
sets. 

Again moving upward we find the depart- 
ment devoted to the cabinet and mantel bods. 
This occupies the whole of one floor in Turne 
Hall, and is well worth more than a passing 
glance. 

Passing through the massive iron doors we 
are once more in Nassau Hall. Here we find a 
large assortment of hall stands, bookcases, 
wardrobes, etc., and a little further along in 
another portion of the same floor, are shown 
the samples of all the different kinds of mat- 
— which they have in stock and make to 
order. 











OR the year 1888 Frank Leslie’s POPU- 
ULAR MONTHLY, which has been aptly 
styled ‘‘The Monarch of the Monthlies,” will 
be better than ever. Articles upon topics of 
current public interest; sketches of eminent 
persons; strong and brilliant stories; poe- 
try of a high order; all profusely illustrated, 
and by writers of recognized merit, will fill 
its pages. To the old and favorite corps of 
contributors will be added writers of prom- 
ise, and no effort will be spared te keep the 
magazine in the foremost rank. 


In the November number was begun an earnest 
and powerful tale, 


PRINCE LUCIFER, 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


which has already attracted widespread at- 
tention, and charmed multitudes of readers. 
Subscriptions may begin, if desired, with 
the November number. 


Each issue contains a 


Full-Page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelvé forming for the year 
a beautiful collection of gems of modern 
art 


The POPULAR MONTHLY contains 128 large 
octavo pages, nearly twice the matter of 
similar publications, and is not only the best 


but by far the cheapest of any of the mag- 
azinoo for tho poople. 


$3.00 per Year; 25c. a Copy. 
SPECIMEN CopPlIEs, 15 Crs. 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 
53, 55 and 57 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





—AND— 


Fodder Cutters, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise 


on Ensilage and Silos. E,W. ROSS & co., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Is Your Horse Lame 


A Sound Animal Must 
Have Sound Feet. 


The illustration below was taken from a hoof. to show 
the result of a bad nail made by the Cold-Rolled and 
Shearing process, which caused the death of a valuab! 


animal, and for which loss the owner received no re- 
muneration. 


o~ 


JHIS IS THE WAY 
IT WAS DONE, A 
nail was driven into the hoof 
which slivered in driving. 
Figure 4 represents one part, 
which entered the quick, or 
sensitive part of the foot. 
Figure 5 is the thick blade, 
which passed out of the wall 
of the hoof for clinching. 


TMHESE ARE THE 
NAILS THAT DID IT. The manufacture of 


so nails by the Cold Rolled 


Punching and Shearing 


Process causes them to 

split, Sliver and break, 
resulting in permanent 
lameness, if not imme- 
diate fatality. 

Will never SPLIT, SLIVER or BREAK. 
Forged separately, in 

precisely the same man- eject 

ner as an old-fashioned 

iron especially imported YO at aaa 

for their manufacture, 

THE ONLY HOT-FORGED and HAMMER- 

POINTED HORSE-SHOE NAIL 


IN THE WORLD. 


hand-made nail, from 


When your horse is shod see that no other nails ar 
used, and avoid all risks. For sale by all dealet 
Horseshoe nails, Sample sent free by mail. Menti 
this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 
OUR NEW 1888 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 


The Ladies’ World is a mammoth 16-page, 64-colamn 
Illustrated paper, devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
artistic needle-work, home decoration, house-keeping, fashions, 
hygiene, juvenile reading, etiquette, etc., ete. Ita publishers, 
wishing to introduce it into thuusands of homes where it is not 
already taken, now make the following wnprecedented of 
Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa, we will send The 
Ladies’ World for Three Months, and to every subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, our new 1888 Stamping 
Outfit, containing the following entirely new patterns 
1 Alphabet, 1-in, high,1 Dog's Head, 6x7-in., 1 
Girl at Play, 7-in. high, 1 Spray Asters, 6-in. 
high, 1 Clematis, 6x6 in., 1 Horse's Head, 3% in., 
1 Design for Prayer ss Book ,34¢x3\4 In., 4 large 
Comic Designs, 2 Out- ‘ , ine Designs, S-in. high, 
1 Cluster Strawberries, . 3 h, 1 Spray 
Sumac, 3}y-in., 1 Pea- 
Lily, 4-In., 1 Chicken, 1 
Cherries, 1 do, Straw- 
1 Girl Rolling Hoop, 4- in., 
Frog, 1 Spray Fe [ o Pansies, 
Rachelor’s Buttons, 3'< 
Work, 2 Sprays Daisies, 
in, 1 Boy, 4-in,l 
in., 1 Japonica,and p 
Signs, Making In 
terns for all kinds < 
amounting in 
chased separately, 
Powder, 1 Pad and 
tions for all kinds ama of Stamping, in 
cluding instructions in Kensington Embroidery, Lustra Painting 
and Crazy Patchwork. Remember, we give the entire Outfit de 
scribedabove free toevery one sending 25 cents for a three-months’ 
subscription to our paper This Outfit is entirely new, and must 
not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs advertised by 

Five subscriptions and five Outfite will be sent for $1.00 
Do not miss this chance! ction guaranteed. © Ax to our 
reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, 

&. M.MOORD & ©v., & Park Mince, New York. 


IRON TURBINE 
>< WIND ENGINE, 


Light, 
Strong, 
Durable 


= Is more durable and powerfu! than 

y eny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive 
well material of every description 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO,, 


34 Oiiver St.. Boston, Mass 





‘eather, 1 Calla 
sy, 3-in., 1 Cluste 
verries, 2 Leaf Desicna, 
2 Sprays Wheat, 1 
2 Lilies, 4-in.,1 
in., 1 Design for Ribbon 

1 Vinca, 1 Spray Oats, 
Cluster Daisies, 4- 
several other 
all45 Elegant Pat 

4 of embroidery, 
actual value, ifpur 

Tl to$3.75. Also 1 Box 
Book of Instru 


others. 
Sarish 





THOUSANDS 





32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDs, 
Iphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, etc., big lot of 
full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendid ng for 

iz, Uhio. 


FRE 


A 
humorous stories and 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. 0O., Cm 








MADE BY Lares y AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


* BOSTON.*® 





NIVERSITY ORCANS,— 
They Lead the World.—@85 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlomen. 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couple 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YouR $35 
isn \ MARCHAL & SMITH 
~ 285 East Rist Street, New York. 





Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally. 
Up IIs when competent 
wu,N.Y 


YtHORTHAND 


»@ituations procured ai! 
end for circular. W.@. CHAF#E #, Osw: 


PACK May 1C U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, Or 

Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-t + ¢ s 

with which you can rs sage; & 

den Name Cards. Ali pnly o “ 
———— 


Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 
. for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 


for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O 


o 

> A GOLD MINE SOR ASENTS. 
= making business ever offered. A GOLDEN 
Co HARVEST for the Next Three Months, 275 
per month Salary and Expenses to active 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
po particulars Free. No eS TA We mean 
ust what we say. _ Address, NDARD 
SILVER WARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





FARMS and MILLSSOLD 
and exchanged. Free Jatalogues. 
R.B.CHAFFIN &CO., Richmond, Va 
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= JUST PUBLISHED! -7 


“ ARTISTIC HORSE-SHOEING.” 
By PROF. CEORCE E. RICH. 


HIS is a practical and scientific 
J treatise by a thorough 
* mechanic who can turn a 
horse-shoe with the 
expert, and is willing to impart to 
others the information he has ac- 
quired during a lifetime spentat the 
forge and in lecturing on the horse’s 
foot and the proper methods of shoe- 
ing. His new book gives improved 
methods of shoeing, with special di- 
rections for shaping shoes to cure 
different diseases of the foot, and for 
the correction of faulty action, 
1 he book is 


Filled with Illustrations 


of different shaped shoes, each de- 
signed for a special purpose. ; 

It is not too much to say that t his 
book is literally 


Worth Its Weight in Gold 


to every man who shoes horses for a 
living. Every blacksmith or horse- 
shoer will find it profitable to send 
for one IMMEDIATELY. 

The price is One Dollar, 
beautifull , bound in Extra Cloth, 
with Ink Side Stamp. 


most 


UT crane 


Price to subscribers of the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR 


GRANGE HOMES, 50 cents. 


FREE to any old subscriber who 


will get us a new one and remit $2.00 for a year’s advance 


subscription. 


GEO. M. 


WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
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Ou Grange Bowes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Holliston grange will elect officers at its an- 
nuvl meeting, Dec. 23d. 

Hinsdale grange, at its next meeting—an open 
one—will discuss whether or not “The old Dis- 
trict School System should be re-established.” 


Deputy S, B. Cook inspected the young grange 
at Montague upon their request, Nov. 18, and 
found them earnest and striving to perfect them- 
selves in the work. 

Petersham grange conferred the fourth de- 
gree, Nov. 29th, upon four members, and a class 
of four will receive the first degree at the next 
meeting. A number of our members will at- 
tend the State meeting at Springfield. 

Twenty-five members of Lancaster grange 
visited Sterling Patrons December 8, and en- 
joyed themselves so much that they want to go 
again. The exercises consisted of working the 
third and fourth degrees, short speeches, and a 
musical entertainment and supper. The cosy 
grange hall at Sterling was admired by the 
visitors. 

The Middlesex and Norfolk union grange 
held their last meeting in Ashland, Dec. 8th. 
The attendance was good. In the morning the 
lessons drawn from recent executions of anar- 
chists were shown tobe: Each citizen should 
have an intelligent understanding of our gov- 
ernment and society; obedience to constituted 
authority; temperance and moderation in 
speech. Excellent papers were read by Bro. 
Ben). Wood of Framingham and Sister Wagner 
of Ashland. In the afternoon the question was 
discussed, ‘Do we comprehend the natural re- 
sults of of our great organization in its vast 
fields of labor?’ Recitations and music lent 
variety to the meeting. 





MAINE. 


Renewed interest is manifested in Enterprise 
grange of Richmond. 

Mattanawcook grange of Lincoln has ac- 
cepted nineteen new members and reinstated 
ten in the last three months. 


The subscription list and good will of the 
Dirigo Rural, the former organ of the order in 
Maine, are now the property of the publisher of 
Our GRANGE HOMES. 

Queen City grange has built a new hall the 
past season, which was recently dedicated in 
royal style under the direction of State Master, 
ex-Gov. Frederick Robie. 

Maine State grange holds its annual session 
at Skowhegan next week. We present asa 
preliminary to a report of its proceedings a list 
of its active and a list of its dormant granges, 
showing all that have been organized up to the 
present time. 

Cumberland County Pomona grange met 
with Gorham grange December 8. The day 
was fine and between two and three hundred 
Patrons came together. The fifth degree was 
conferred upon nineteen, and hearty welcome 
was extended, and the meeting of the National 
grange reported by State Master Robie whose 
genial manner and encouraging words put 
every one in the best of spirits. The question 
of ‘‘How shall we make our fairs interesting” 
was ably discussed. At recess an ample lunch 
was served. In the afternoon the sisters’ ques- 
tion, “The possibilities and disadvantages of 


rural life” was taken up, and several most ex- 
cellent essays and short addresses were fnr- 


nished showing marked ability in discussing 
the same. Fine music was furnished by the 
grange choir. The next meeting is to be with 
Westbrook grange on the first Wednesday in 
February. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





A more general interest is being aroused 
through the State in the Patron’s relief associa- 
tion. 

Campton grange recently devoted an evening 
to the experiences of the members with various 
fertilizers. 

Troy grange at its next meeting will discuss 
what is the most profitable branch of farming. 
The grange is receiving new life. 

Uneoroonuc grange is to have a re-union at 
some future date at which all present members 
and suspended members are expected to be 
present. Installation of officers occurs Wednes- 
day evening, January 4, 1888. 

Eureka grange had a interesting meeting 
held Saturday evening. There was a good at- 
tendance with visitors from Indian River grange. 
The first degree was conferred on a class of 
three and the second on a class of four. There 
were remarks by the lecturer and several mem- 
bers, also singing by the choir. This grange 
celebrated the anniversary of the order Satur- 
day evening December 3. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Border grange recently discussed “The utiliz- 
ing of wastes on the farm.” Some thirty members 
were present. L. L. Miller opened the question, 
followed by J. F. Allen, Mrs. W. H. Jillson, E. 
E. Pickering, H. W. Pickering, S. Wilcox, A. 
A. Smith and O.S. Fuller. Weeds, late har- 
yesting, lost time, neglect in saving bones for 
for fertilizers, neglect to housing implements 
and the use of poor seed were condemned as 
leading causes of waste. Some timely talk on 
the dangerous proximity of cesspools to wells 
was had. It was a pleasureable and profitable 
meeting. 

A LIVE MEETING. 

The Washington county grange met at Hope 
Valley Dec. 1, with 81 members present. An 
hour or more was spent in routine business. 
Dinner over, all returned to the large hall, 
where a number of visitors had assembled. 
State Master Peckham gave a report of the 
meeting of the national grange. Thomas G. 
Hazard, I. E. Marchant and George Rose 
briefly addressed the meeting. 

Credit is due Mr. and Mrs. Meserve and 
Misses Lillybridge and Nichols for services in 
connection with the dinner. 





CONNECTICUT. 


A new grange was organized at Mill Plain 
Dec, 1, by deputy C. C. Lord. 

Plymouth Grange was organized with twen- 
ty-three charter members Dec. 7th, by A. F. 
Miner, master of Hope grange and deputy for 
Litchfield county, assisted by B. C. Patterson, 
chairman of State grange executive committee. 
Wallace E. Dayton chosen master. State 
master Hale inspected Hope grange Thursday 
evening, Dec. 8th. 

Shetucket grange, of Scotland, is steadily 
gaining and a marked improvement is shown 
in the general character of its meetings. A 
class of six took the four degrees in November, 


and several more applications have been re- 
ceived. At the last meeting the question, 
“Does it pay to feed grain to cows?” was dis- 
cussed. The children of the Patrons have or- 
ganized a society with mystic signs and pass- 
words and will aid us in holding an open meet 
in the near future. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIOWAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


J. H. Hale, master of the Connecticut State 
grange, in his report, said : ‘Holding our mem- 
bership in all granges in the State and making 
moderate gains in most of them, and with the 
organization of 21 new granges, we have added 
more than 1,000 members to the order within 
the past year, a gain of about 60 per cent; three 
Pomona granges with a large membership in 
each. The organization of a State fire insur- 
ance company, marvelous exhibits at State, 
county and town fairs tell to some extent the 
story of our work in Connecticut, and this has 
been done without excitement, but by simply 
following grange principles, especially the first 
plank in our grange platform. That of trying 
‘to develop a bigher standard of manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves’ in the older 
granges has so elevated the standard of the 
former in that immediate vicinity that it has 
become infectious; and the grange in Connecti- 
cut is sure to grow, as it has become such a 
power for good that doubting ones are fast 
coming over to us,and more will follow, just 
as long as we continue to make the educational 
and social feature the leading part in all our 
work. Our relations with all other agricultural 
organizations are of the most cordial character, 
and we are working together in every possible 
way for the advancement of the cause of agri- 
culture.” 


A. N. Brown, master of the Delaware State 
grange reported: ‘Returns from the subordi- 
nate granges indicate an increase of 10 per 
cent in membership during the year. One 
Pomona grange has been estabiished during 
this year, making our present status, a State 
grange, three Pomona granges and twenty-five 
subordinate granges in good standing.” 


T. H. Kimbrough, master of the Georgia 
State grange in his report, said: ‘‘Our member- 
ship is composed of a brotherhood who stood 
by our order under more discouraging circum- 
stances, and today stand pledged to the princi- 
ples of our order; are bidding God speed to 
our fraternity, and are under promise to work 
on and work ever until our people be free, in- 
dependent, prosperous and happy.” 


H. Hawkins, master of the State grange of 
Alabama, said; ‘“‘A few in Alabama remained 
true and steadfast, and today are living monu- 
ments to the undying principles of the nobie 
order we have met to perpetuate. They have 
passed through the trying ordeal incident to 
sudden inflation and hasty action and, as the 
saying goes, ‘struck bottom.’” 


W. R. Williams, Master of the State grange 
of North Carolina, said: ‘‘1 have the pleasure 
of reporting that the grange in North Carolina 
has been on the upward grade for the last year; 
but within the last three months a real boom 
has set in.” 


E. A. Giller, master of the [Illinois State 
grango, reported: ‘*‘We are holding the fart. 
with a slight gain in membership. Not many, 
but it shows that the tide has turned. I will 
say that the signs of the times indicate that the 
grange in Illinois is a permanent fixture.” 


There have been twelve new grange halls built 
and dedicated during the past year, and as 
many are in the process of construction. The 
grange halls in Maine are very numerous, cost- 
ing from one to five thousand dollars, and it is 
a strong element of our success. Our mutual 
fire insurance companies, mutual aid associa- 
tions and the State co-operative store have been 
well sustained, and are upon a strong financial 
basis. The elevation of our order, a just per- 
sonal estimation and exercise of our industrial 
claims for religious, political and social recog- 
nition when aggregated constitute the power 
and means of our success and triumph as an 
agricultural people.” 





Every grange might arrange a series of public 
lectures the coming winter, where all might be 
invited and helped. The good resulting cannot 
be measured. Its silent influence will be felt 
for years. The worth of the order will be 
more and more appreciated, and its influence 
increased. We commend the subject to our 
many subordinate granges and local farmers’ 
clubs, believing that it is a field where much 
may be accomplished in cultivating the social 
qualities, interesting old and young, providing 
entertainment as well as instruction, and secur- 
ing better farm work next year. There are 
speakers who are well qualified to discuss farm 
and home topics, and their services can easily 
be obtained. A course of lectures in every 
town will help the grange, strengthen the clubs, 
build up the home life, and give us better 
farms. Let the good work be done.—Maine 
Farmer. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
ovengee and wholesomeness. More economical 
than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold re in cans. 
RoyAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N Y. 





ANTED.-—IF YOU WANT TO 





HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER 





FOOD. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Canned Meat for Poultry! 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
round fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. 
ill keep an unlimited time until opened. Con- 
veniently put up in 8-lb. cans. Especially adapted 
for chickens and moulting fowl. 
Being ground fine, it can be readily mixed with 
the soft food, and fed so as to give each fowl an 
equal share. Price 30c. per can; $3 00 per dozen. 


Address, 
HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO. 
20 North St., Boston. Mags. 





The Shipnan Automatic Steam Engine 
KEROSENE OIL FOR FUEL. 


1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 Horse Power Engines 
Automatic in their Fuel and Water Supply. 


Specially adapted for use in boats. Speed 
from six to ten miles per hour. No coal dust. 


Are You a Printer? 
Have You a Wood Yard? 
Have You a Muchine Shop? 


Are You a Manufacturer? 


Do you need small power? No Engineer—No 
Fireman—No Dust. Please send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, FREE. 


SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 92 Pearl St., Boston. 


cursions CALIFORNIA 


EXCURSIONS 
Via Missouri Pacific Ry., and Iron Mountain Route. 


LTO & 
All the c»vief coupon offices in the United States 





, Cottage Hearth 





and Canada will have on sale excursion tickets at 
greatly reduced rates to Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and San Francisco for excursions leaving St. Louis 
Wednesday, Dec. 14, 21 and 28, via Iron Mountain | 
Route; and Kansas City, Thursday, Dec. 15, 22 | 
and 29, via Missouri Pacific Ry. 


hy 4 ’ Tes aN 

The Fanciers’ Review, 
CHIATHAM, N. Y.- 

A 16-page, 64-column Poultry Journal. 
Only 25 cents a year! The Fanciers’ 
paper! The Farmers’ paper! Pithy 
and practical! Send for Sample copy. 
Stamps taken. 


MUSICAL GIETS 


Or NEw Books. 
j ( ($1.25) by GeER- 
A Birthday Book of ) TRUDE H. CuurcH: 
Musicians & Composers | 1"". A book of fine 


appearance, quite 
suitable for a gift, and containing the names, 
date of birth and numerous quotations in prose 
and verse, all about 709 prominent musical men. | 
Space in the book for every day in the year give 
an opportunity to record t e birth of friends, &c. 


Children’s Musical Gift Book (20 cts.) is a 
very taking little gem with pictures and good 
songs. 

Please examine Ditson & Co.’s Books of Musical 


Literature. They constitute quite a library, and 
are, individually and collectively, attractive. 








KINKEL’S COPY BOOK. A Manual of Mu- 
sic. A convenient book for teachers, with the 
Elements of music plainly stated, good printed 
exerciees and directions for written exer. ises. 
Price 75 cents. 

VALUABLE PIANO COLLECTIONS, 
Classical Pienist. ($1). 42 first-class pieces. 
Piano Classics. ($1). A great success. 
Young People’s Classics. ($1). Easy and | 

refined music. | 

VALUABLE SONG COLLECTIONS, 


Good Old Tunes we Used to Sing. ($1). 
1'5 songs. 

College Songs, (50 cents). War Songs, (50 cents). 

Jubilee and Plantation Songs, (30 cents). Very 

popular books at very lowprices. Any book mailed 

for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. DITSON & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 








PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER'’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 


foe and anveye Reliable. peveaees wordhiings Imitations. 
ndispensable to LA ek your Dru at for 
“Chichester’s ha! s E and take no other, or eet 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mall 
NAME PAP Re Chichester Chemical Co. 

18 Madison Sqvare, Ph ,» Pa. 


sta everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
” Pennyroyal Pills. Take no other. 


POULTRINA. 


The Great Egg Producer and Medi- 


cine for Sick Fowls. 

One desert spoonful to each quart of food. Send 
for sample package. By mail 15c, in stamps, 
Address A. P. REED, 

SO. BRIDGTON, ME. 


Bold by Dru 
ter’s Eng 








APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 
Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 
LIVERPOOL, Eng. 


Agent, H. F. WHITNEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
And 54 North Market St., Boston. 





AYFLOWER, with NEw ENGLAND FAR 
MER one year, $2.25. Free to any one 
who will send us a new subscriber for six months 





garmers’ Directory, 











INSU BANOR. 





Quincy Mutuai Fire insurance Co 
SASH FUND, JAN. i, 1887, @515,257.87 
Surplus over te-insurance,., . . . » » $294,026.39 
Gaia in Cash Fund-the past year, , 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS : AID IN FULL. 

amount at risk. $29,588,766.00. 
Tota! Liabilities. $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 6° per 
cent.on 5 years,40 per cent.on3 years,and 20 pr: 


cent. on all others. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and ee. 


WILuiaM H. Far Gecretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos Kerzes. Freep. L. Keres. C. A. KEYES 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &e. 
a@-Country Consignments Solicited.s4a~ 

#8 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Hour, 
W. ¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. CxHas. O. BROOKS. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one 
or more of the leading periodicals, will find it for 
their advantage to order them in connection with 
the FARMER or HOMES, and thus secure a material 
reduction in price. 


Prices with the 
Farmer or Homes. 


o « © » S250 
Ymproved Singer Sewing Machine . 18 00 
Stacdard Atlas. .... ‘ses Be 
Mayflower 2 25 
Scribner’§ Magazine . » . £40 
Century. ./; +++. - « « 550 
St. Nicholas - 450 
Harper’s Monthly . .-. 5 00 

ned Weekly ... - 520 

« ‘Basar... 5 20 
Harper’s Young People 3 50 
American Agriculturist 6.00 450 
Popular Science News 2% 3 00 
oo Baer 2 40 20 
Babyhood. ....e.-. - 800 3 50 
Wide Awake,..... . 392 440 
Little Men and Women - 280 3 00 
The Pansy ... 2 80 3 00 
Peterson’s Magazine 3 50 4 00 
Arthur’s Home Magazine . 3 50 4 00 
Youth’s Companion, new . 3 25 3 75 

see ” renewals, 3 75 3 75 
Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) 9 00 10 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine . - 4650 5 00 
Forest and Stream ...... - 500 6 00 
Atlantic Monthly .. 5 20 6 00 
Scientific American. ........ 400 5 00 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book. .... 3 50 4 00 
The Poultry Monthly... . » 275 3 25 
Farmer and Manufacturer, . - 225 2 50 
Popular Gardening,..... + 270 3 00 
Drainage and Farm Journal, - 260 3 00 
Breeders’ Gazette, .. 5 00 375 


Any of our subscribers wno may desire one or 
more of the above, and who have already paid us 
for the coming year, can send us the balance re 
quired, (found by deducting $2.00 from the price 
given for both publications, in above table,) and 
we will forward promptly the publications desired. 


After receiving the first number of the 
magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any 
complaint of non-reception, or order for change, 
should be addressed to the publishers of the 
periodical in question and not to us. 


Singly 
would cost. 


$3 50 
42 00 
6 50 
3 00 
5 00 
6 00 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
6 00 
4 00 


e® 6 6,¢ 


2 2.0 4 





Will Cure Constipation. 
Price 25 cts. per bottle, For sale by all 
Druggists. Ruby Pill Co., Eliot, Me. 





Scrap Pictures, 10c. Rey Card Co., Clinton 


ville, Ct. 


HOM 


ing, Business Forms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Shorthand, etc. Low rates. Distunce no objec- 
tion. Circulars sent free. BRYANT & STRAT- 
TON, 435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRAZER AXE 


BEST IN THE WORLD GREASE 


¢2"Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 











amp =F Great Western 

for Price List, GamWorks, Pittsburg: WE 

OR for either sex. Pleasant employ- 

ment. No peddling, $15 to $30 a 

week easily made. For sample and partic- 

A. ulars aadress With stamp, COMMOTN- 
WEALTH, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Masz. 


| CURE FITS! 


en I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
foratime and then have them returnagain. I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. [I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROOT, M, C.,183 Pearl St. New York, 











Stop! Think! Investigate! 


The NewEne land Relief Ass'n 


| Court to be held at Cambridge,in said County of 
| Mid. lesex, on the tirst Tuesday of January n: xt, 
| at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life | ) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
insurance. 


DIRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 


Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp.- | 
E. 8. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and | 


shire. 


postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 


wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. | 
| of said Court, this fourteenth duy of December, 


Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahi 
gives to its holder the certainty that in event of 
death his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for insurance can be made 
to (‘ HARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 

Send for circulars which will be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 


DON’T DO ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE. 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Fron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CoO., 





Southbridge, Mass. | 


Send for Circulars. 


SHORT HINTS 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ** Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 


and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the a as 
you would a new — ® post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
“Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO.. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN'A. 








eur DEVOTED,TO 


nyo 








VOL. XV. NO. 37. 


YARMOUTHPORT. MASS.. JULY 5. 1897 


$1.00 4 YEAR. 








e of vocal or instrumental music ; tkree brilliant sbort 


day School Lesson ; Delightful Correspondence ; 
Departments ; and other features too numerous to mention. 


ut they have to wait until we old folks get done with it. 
another year.” 
blished. 
the We expect to increase our subse 


do next Pall.” Another 


HoMES for $2.25. 


A splendid WEEKLY family journal of eight large pages, 


tiquette ; Editorials on current events, non-partisan, but bright and pithy ; 
Children's, Musical, Dramatic, 


the press. It contains each week one-half 
oxes on Law, Love, Literature and Social 
“* Mayfiowers :"’ Talmage’s Sermon  Snun- 
uzzle, Farm, Fashion and Household 
One man says :—**' We would not 


highly spoken of b 
stories ; Question b 


Everybody pleased with it 


Continue m 


ay up the Mayflower if it cost us four times its present price. The children watch eagerly for its coming from week to week, 
The trouble is, we all want it at once. 


subscription 


Another :—‘' We cannot keep house without the Mayflower, as we consider it the best and cheapest r 
It should be in the hands of every _— * " 4 isher says :—'* Your paper has improved wonderfully dur- 
ption list v 


ery largely by offering it as a premium, which we mean ® 
costa,” 


says :—‘‘ The Mayfiower is worth four times what it 
The Mayflower will te sent one year with the NEw ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE 





FOR CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Mince 
Meat, Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, Beef 
Tea for Invalids, &c. 

PML CI oo 
Farm and Fireside says : 

‘*TIt is the only Meat Chop- 
per we ever saw that we 
would give house room. It 
has proven such a very use- 
ful machine that we want BS 


fits with us.”’ 


SOLD BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE. No. 10 


-H# $+ +++ 44444 


' — 
Family Size, $3.00. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENTERPRISE-MEAT CHOPPERS. » 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, 
NOT GRIND THE MEAT, 


a. Chops 2 lbs, per minut: 
Ba, No 10 Price, 83.00. 
12 Crops 2 lbs. per minute 
22 Chops 3 lbs. per minut: 
Price, 84.00. 
32 Price, $6.00. 
2 RENE ae 
“We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial with 
They excel anything of the 
kind made in either hemisphere.” 


Price, 82.50. 
Chops 4 lbs. per minute 
American Agriculturist says: 
most satisfactory results 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


+ 


$+ +44 $4+4 


_ 





SCORE US LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 
15lbs.per month without affecting 
the generalhecalth. 6e. in stamps 
Jor circulars covering testimoni 
als. S. E. Marsn Co., 281 
Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAD 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the F AT-produc- 
ing effects of food. The supply 
being stopped the natural work- 
ing of the system draws on the 
Sat and at once reduces weight. 





YOUR OWN 

G n | N D Bone, Meal, 
. OysterShells, 
Graham Flour £& Corn,.in the 
Wilson's 


(F. 
G5 HAND MILL “petene): 
100 per cent. more made 
in keeping Poul . Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
gent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton. Pa 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT an 





HE 
nest 











R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 | 


STUDY Thorough and practical In- 
struction given by MAIL in Book-keep- | 


COURT. 
| other persons interested in the estate of ELIZA- 
Lexington, in said | 


| ceased to 
| State of New Hampshire 
| appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, 


} seven. 


| COURT. 
all other persons interested in the estate of MAR- 


of this association | 








EVERY PIANO 
FULLY .WARRANTED. 


EMERSON 


THE FINEST MEDIUM PRICED PIANO 
~~IN™. IN THE MARKET “UU 
-SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


EMERSON PIANO. CO. PIANO 


WAREROOMS, I46A.TREMONT ST, 
-BOSTON = MASS: 








Legal Notices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTs. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
lo the Next of Kin, Creditors, and all 


BETH 8S. ABBOTT, late of 
County, deceased, intestate: Whereas, applica 
tion has been made to said Court to grant a let- 
ter of administration on the estate .f said de- 
AMOS TARLTON, of Haverhill, in the 
You are hereby cited to 


in sa d County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday 


| of January next,at nine o’clock before noon, to show 


cause, if any you have, against granting the same; 


| And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


public notice thereof,by publisbing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa- 
ver Called the NEWENGLAND FARMER, printed at 

oston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of December, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MAS*ACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, -S. PROBATE 
To the Heirs at-law, next of Kin, and 


THA H. DUDLEY, late of Chelmsford, in raid 


County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain in- |! 
| struments purporting to be the last will and testa 


mentof said deceased and two codicils thereto, have 


| been presented °o said Court, for P obate by OTIs B. 


DUDLEY, who praystha lett rs testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named, and 
that he may be exempt from giving a surety or su- 
reties on bis bond pursuant to sad will and stat 
ute; You are hereby cited to appesr at a Probate 


you have, against the same: And sald petitioner 
is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publi+hing this citation once a week, for three suc- 


| cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 


ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 


in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
seven. J. H TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
C SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
NATHANIEL DOWSE, late of Sherborn, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, CHARLES 
H. DowsE,.the Administrator of the estate of said 
deceased has presented for allowance the first ac 
count of his administration upon the estate of said 
deceased: You are hereby cited to appear ata 


| Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 


County, on the first Tuesday of January next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should n. t be allowed, And 
said administrator is ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a weekin the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Bos 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the Estate ot JOHN 
E. HOWARLE, late of Reading, in said County 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
PosTER J. HOMER of Lynn,jin the County of 
¥ssex, you are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of December 
instant, at nine o’clock before nvuon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this second day of December in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register, 





\OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other ig ny interested in the estate of OLIVE 
HOWE, late of Sudbury, in said County, de- 
ceased, intestate: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to grant a letter of admin- 
istration on the estate of said deceased, to Ep- 
MOND P. NUTTING, of Cambridge, in the County 
of Middlesex, and to exempt him from giving su- 
rety or sureties on his bond, pursuant to statu e; 
You are hereby cited to ee at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Camb e, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Ruesday of Decem- 
ber instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
— at Boston, the last publication to be two 
ays, at least, before said Court. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this first day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OTTAGE HEARTH, with New. Eno 

LAND FARMER one year, $2.50. Free to 
any one who will send us a new subscriber for 
nine months. 





i 


| This Sewing Machine is not a toy—but a 

- bona fide single thread machine which wil! do 

| good work. It retails at $4.50, but we will send 

it in connection with the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER Or OuR GRANGE HoMEs at 


$4.00 


for the machine and a year’s subscription to 
either paper. 

GEO. M. WHITAKER, 
Merchants 


34 Row. Boston, Mass. 





— _ 


KNAB 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- 
ability. 
WM. KNABE & CoO., 
Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 
178 Tremont, St., Boston. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 








F. A. Brown, Treas. 
THE 
50 Cents a Vear. 
best FARM HOME 
Paper. Sent on trial Three 
Months FREE Address FAR- 
MER and MANUFACTURER, 

No. 19 Michigan Street, Cleve- 

‘ 

CARDS 13 Funny Stories, 580 Riddles 
eran Ete and acopy of our finely illustrated 
paper, alifora2estamp, HOME AND YOUTH, Cadiz. Ohio. 


Three Farmer and 
land, Ohio. 
to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 Freer. 
Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly. Mich. 


Verses, Songs 





Mouths Manufacturer, 
The and 
Book of HIDDEN NAME Caras, 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 





SOOO IO POO OOOO 


SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfur Ir 
"© diseretions, Lest Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN: 


Many men, from the effectsof youthful im- @ 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- ¢ 
ness that has reduced the general system so ; 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 

* thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the ¢ 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
> has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 4 
> tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 3 
effect acure. During our extensive college and 
> hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and coneentrated remedies. 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of | 
> Cases in our practice have been restored to pxr- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 
Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachm. 
Helonias Dioica, } drachm. 
lsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatiz amare (alcoholic), 2 graina, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 


Glycerin, q. 8. Mix. 
Make 60 pills, Take 1 pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take twe pills at 
bedtime, making number three a day. This 
remedy is ada to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
‘ially in those cases resulting from impru- 
ence. The recuperative powers ef this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time chan: languid, debilitated, 
eerversas condition one of renewed life and 
or. 
8 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
= relative to this eng & we would say to 
ose who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remting $1, a securely eatiee partaae contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private fatvsratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 
Address or ca)l on 


EW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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